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Easiest to control. 
Wonderful simplicity. 
Very best materials and 
workmanship. Nota 
combination of fads and 
fancies, but a car of real 
merit, certain to please 
those who. would enjoy 
motoring in town or coun- 
try. Motoris strong and 
dependable. Construction a 
thoroughly in accord with Ugg eas 
best engineering practice. 
Utter absence of experimental fea- 
tures is a strong recommendation. 
Price, with hinged glass front can- 
opy, full lamp equipment, tools, etc.. 
$2500, f. o. b. Cleveland. Our 
new catalogue is ready. 
The Winton [lotor Carriage Co. 
Factory and General Offices 
Cleveland, Ohio, ee on 
U.S.A. icens 
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IN THE SILENCE OF THE SNOWS 


A Story of the 


By M.  < 


The sun suddenly flickered and went out. 
Mason Trent noticed uneasily that it was a 
curiously ominous looking mass of clouds 
and not one of the towering Simplon peaks 
which had eclipsed it so abruptly. The 
sharp, clear cold of an October night in the 
Alps made itself felt almost instantaneously 
with the sun's. disappearance. Trent 
glanced again at the clouds which obscured 
all but the nearer mountains now, and hur- 
ried a little the steady, pedestrian stride 
which had been carrying him so smoothly up 
the Italian side of the Simplon Pass. 

“Well, my son,” he murmured whimsi- 
cally to himself, “methinks the sunny slopes 
of Italy seem over far astern!” 

He blinked as something settled filmily on 
his eye-lashes. The air was suddenly filled 
with tiny, almost imperceptible snowflakes. 
Trent adjusted the knapsack he carried to 
an easier angle and stepped forward smartly, 
but with the fearful swiftness of an Alpine 
storm the snow was all about him, beating 
at him and blinding him in a breathless, 
suffocating smother. 

Feeling his way slowly, he kept persist- 
ently on. “Meseems I am the hero of an 
ancient college. chaunt,” he thought cheer- 
fully; “if I had any superfluous breath I 
would essay to warble. I believe that is the 
proper thing to do in these circumstances— 
according to the song.” He attempted a few 
bars of “Upidee” which the wind snatched 
away from his lips, and howled at in a deri- 
sion which seemed almost articulate. 


Simplon Pass. 


TOWNSHEND. 


Trent shook his head. “Alas!” he mused, 
“I fear yon poet lied; it can’t be did.” In 
the short half hour since it had begun to 
snow an incredible amount had fallen, and 
with the drifting of that and what was al- 
ready on the ground, even the broad, well- 
marked road on which Trent was walking 
had become difficult to follow, and that joy- 
ous youth’s cheerful spirits began to take 
amore serious turn. He stopped and 
straightened up as if to look about him, 
though sight was utterly impossible for a dis- 
tance of more than a few inches. 

“If this were anywhere but on the Sim- 
plon Pass,” he thought, “it would be getting 
interesting; but here, pshaw, it is to ridic- 
ulous—as bad as being drowned in a bath 
tub.” He started blindly on, but in a few 
minutes the wind beat him to a standstill 
again. 

“This is really getting beyond a joke, old 
man,” he admonished himself, still cheer- 
fully. “It occurs to me we must do some 
serious thinking. Let me see,” he continued. 
“I must be almost at the top of the pass, 
judging from where I was before this storm 
came up, and there‘s a Hospice just this 
side—as I remember it. It can’t be far from 
here, but I guess I’d better lighten ship as 
much as possible.” He fumbled at the fas- 
tening of his knapsack and finally drew out 
a whisky flask and a pair of heavy golf 
stockings. 

“There,” he said, “I guess that’s about all 
there is in there or I want just at pres- 
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ent.” He took a drink of whisky, pulled the 
golf stockings on over his mittens, and 
started on once more. 

“That’s better,” he encouraged himself, 
feeling the release from the knapsack’s 
weight. “Now if I keep well over to the 
right of the road where the mountain goes 
up, so that I shan’t be falling through a pos- 
sible gap, over a precipice—I remember a 
nasty one a little fariher on—I think. my 
son, we'll arrive at the Hospice shortly 
with a fine appetite for supper.” Con- 
stantly tapping with his stick, he struggled 
stubbornly forward, though the cold and the 
terrific exertion began to tell on him omi- 
nously. Still he kept on; slowly, determin- 
edly fighting his way for what seemed an 
infinity of time; doggedly refusing to admit 
into his mind the possibility of his having 
passed the Refuge. 

The wind-driven snow circled about him 
in great whirls; its icy fingers stinging his 
face, and buffeting him like actual blows. 
He had to stop now every few feet to gather 
breath and strength to proceed. His pauses 
grew more and more frequent, and longer; 
at last in one of these halts he found him- 
self thinking how much more comfortable it 
was standing there with his back to the 
wind than to try to go on. 

With a violent effort he roused himself 
from his half stupor. “I must be almost 
there,” he muttered; “if not—’” 

Gritting his teeth, he bent far forward 
again to breast the wind and the ascent, but 
with his body at the angle at which he had 
been carrying it, his first few steps threw 
him forward almost on his face. Mason 
Trent’s heart contracted sharply, for the 
changed balance was unmistakable evidence 
that he was going down hill. He had missed 
the Hospice. 

Blindly he took another step, and the 
greater depth of snow told him he was off 
the road. Dazed and bewildered, his dizzied 
brain a chaos, with only instinct and a grim 
Anglo-Saxon pluck for an impetus, he fought 
feebly on until every energy was exhausted, 
and- he fell. He could not raise himself 
again, but, still obedient to a spirit which 
fights to the very end, he crawled stupidly 
forward a few inches, only to lie at last flat 
on his face, his arms flung out before him. 

Mason lay quite content in the snow; 


happy in the relief from his struggles. “They 
say that people are quite warm and com- 
fortable before they freeze,” he thought, 
dully; “I don’t even feel the wind any more.” 

Slowly his torpid brain struggled back to 
consciousness; he was aware of some new 
sensation; suddenly he knew what it was 
—his head was touching bare rock. Half 
insensible as he was, he yet realized vaguely 
that this meant something important if he 
could only tell what. With a superhuman 
effort he shook off the deadly inertia which 
possessed him, and with infinite difficulty 
managed to get open his whisky flask. 

Stimulated by the liquor, he sat up and 
felt about him. Yes, there was no doubt of 
it, just beyond him was the bare earth;. and 
though the sky was inky black, surely there 
was no snow falling; the sound of the wind 
was in his ears, and yet it did not reach 
him. Slowly his number brain strove to 
comprehend. He rose stiffly and groped for- 
ward; on the left as far up as he could reach 
and on both sides, was rock; he stooped and 
felt beneath his feet—the ground was hard 
and smooth. All at once he knew what it 
was and a tremulous “hurrah” escaped his 
lips. He was in the long snow shed which 
covers the road for about a mile just below 
the summit on the Swiss side of the pass. 

The discovery seemed to fill Trent with 
renewed vitality; he took another pull at his 
flask, and his strength and senses came back 
to him. He tried to consider the situation. 

“At all events,” he mused, “I have a roof 
over my head; neither the wind nor snow 
can reach me; and if my apartment is not 
so very warm, or well lighted, at least I 
have space enough to run up and down in 
to keep myself from freezing.” 

Partly to keep moving, and partly in the 
hope that he might find some kind of cleft 
or crevice to shelter him from the currents 
of air which eddied through the tunnel, he 
felt slowly along the wall. Suddenly the 
straight line of rock opened out and Trent 
realized that he had found what he wanted. 
Almost at the same moment his hand 
touched something of a different substance; 
it was a tiny pile of pine needles and dry 
leaves. Trent gave an exclamation of joy. 
“Ah, now we're all right,” he said. 

Cautiously he moved about, though never 


out of reach of the little heap, and managed 
(4) 
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to scrape up a few more needles and two 
pine cones. Then he drew out one of the 
two matches he knew he had with him. 

“I guess I might as well use you now,” he 
said to it ruefully, “though you are about as 
big as the whole bonfire yourself; but per- 
haps by its light I can find some more leaves 
or sticks.” 

The handful of dry things blazed up mer- 
rily and Trent saw that he was in an open- 
ing of the wall which was quite like a small 
room, but though he looked hurriedly while 
his short-lived fire lasted he could find noth- 
ing more which would do for fuel. 

Only the pine cones smouldered now and 
in their dull glow Trent pushed his search 
into the back of the recess. Suddenly his 
eyes fell on a heap of cloth which seemed to 
stir in the faint shimmer of the fire, and to 
his delight Mason saw it was a man crouch- 
ing against the wall. 

“Hello!” he called, going towards him, 
but the man did not reply; his head sank 
forward on his breast as Trent touched his 
shoulder. 

“I say, poor chap! It’s a lucky thing for 
him I came as soon as I did,” Mason mur- 
mured. He turned and looked anxiously at 
his fire. “Well there isn’t much left of 
that,” he said, “still I suppose a little 
warmth is better than none.” 

With an effort he half carried, half 
dragged the unconscious figure to the burnt- 
out fire and laid him on the ground beside 
it. Kneeling in the almost complete dark- 
ness, he tried to revive the man, but the 
form under the rough clothing remained stiff 
and unresponsive; and the face as Trent 
touched it seemed uncannily cold. 

“Poor chap,” Mason said, gravely, at last; 
“IT am afraid I came too late.” 

Soberly he drew out his last match, lighted 
it, and held it up—then dropped it with a 
shriek. That which he had been trying to 
restore was the corpse of a man long dead. 
In the flickering light of the match the face 
had grinned yellow and sunken, the eye- 
balls staring upward; the gleaming skull 
showed between patches of erect hair; the 
hands were skeleton horrors. 

Mason Trent never knew how long he ran 
back and forth against the walls of the cell- 
like cave, gibbering in his horror. Finally 
the influence of the generations of strong, 


sane-minded men and women who had gone 
before him, made itself felt. He began to 
pull himself together. 

Trembling with physical exhaustion, he 
approached the embers of the pine cones 
on the opposite side from where It lay, and 
buried his fingers in the ashes—cold as they’ 
were, they were warmer than he. His eyes 
would turn in the absolute darkness. to 
where he knew It was. He pushed the 
thought of it resolutely away. “After all,” 
he said, “I have only to wait here till day- 
light, and then no doubt I can go on; or at 
any rate, the people from the Hospice will 
be along by that time.” 

Presently the comparative warmth which 
his frenzied running to and fro had given 
him wore off. Stiffly he raised himself and 
walked painfully a few times across the 
opening of the room. But he was too weak 
to do that long. “I guess that'll do for this 
time,” he murmured, and seated himself 
again. 

It Seemed days to Mason Trent that he 
sat there drowsily hearing the wind and 
now and again the roar of a great avalanche 
as it crashed overhead. He did not rouse 
himself now except to take sparingly of the 
whisky from time to time. And always 
those ghostly eyes opposite watched him. 
Finally he saw them gleaming, gleaming. 
“Ah, well, what did it matter? The Refuge 
people would find him in the morning.” 

And then It spoke. “But they did not find 
me,” It said. 

At last the whisky was gone, and for a 
long time they sat there in silence—Mason 
on one side of the embers, the dead man on 
the other, with the dead ashes of the fire 
between them. 

So the searching party from the Hospice 
beyond the snow-shed found them—just in 
time for Mason Trent, whom they carried 
carefully down to the little Refuge where 
friendly, rough hands cared for him. 

“So we found you, Shatz and I, and none 
too soon it was either, Herr Mason,” con- 
cluded big Swiss Peter, with his hand on a 
beautiful great St. Bernard dog, when at 
last Trent was able to hear the story of his 
rescue. 

“But the other man,” asked Mason, “‘who 
was he?” 

Big Peter started. “What other man, 
mein Herr?” 
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“The man with me in the cave, the dead 
man.” 

The woman who stood at the other side 
of Trent’s bed touched her finger to her fore- 
head significantly, and shook her head. 

But simple Peter replied perplexedly: 
“But there was no other man, Herr Mason.” 

“Yes there was, I tell you. A dead man— 
a corpse—I found him there.” 

“The gnadiger Herr found a man there?” 
repeated big Peter stupidly. But the woman 
came around in front of Trent. 

“Can the gentleman describe him?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes!” Mason shuddered. “He had a 
dark moustache, and only—tufts—of hair. 
He wore a blue cotton blouse—” 

“Ach, so!” said the woman, and, turning, 
spoke a few words in rapid dialect to her 
husband. 

Big Peter stared at her a moment and then 
burst into a great guffaw. “Ach, so!” he 
shouted, and laughed again. “Ach, so! mein 


Gott!” - 
“What is it?” asked Mason. “What’s the 
matter? Can’t you shut up and tell me 


what’s the matter?” he demanded with all 


SUNSET ON MOUNT 


Slowly upward from the Valley. 
Wash the waves of coming night. 
Purpling crags and rocky ledges. 
Beating back the line of light. 
Clinging. creeping up the mountain 
Toward the summit. all aglow. 
Where the sunset rays are gleaming 
On Mount Blanca’s crest of snow. 


Gorge and forest. ledge and canon. 
Mingle in a mist of blue, 

Round the peak the clouds are floating 
Ever changing. ever new: 

Glints of crimson. gleams of fire. 
From the sun now sinking low. 


Tinge with pink the shining masses 
Of Mount Blanca’s drifted snow. 


the irritability of overwrought nerves. 

But it was Kathe who explained diplomat- 
ically, while Swiss Peter rumbled and 
chuckled and ejaculated at intervals. 

“You see, mein Herr, it was in the early 
spring, soon after the pass was opened for 
the season, that there came a band of trav- 
eling Italian players with their wagons; 
and, the road being still very bad, not far 
from the Refuge a wheel came off and much 
of their property was lost down the preci- 
pice. Ach, it was a pity for the poor peo- 
ple! But my man here, he helped, and we 
fixed the wagon and found part of their 
things. And part of them, mein Herr,” she 
continued, “my little Karl found afterwards 
and the children play robber with them in 
the cave where you were.” 

Here Big Peter began to chuckle convul- 
sively. 

“And so, Herr Mason, the man you found 
was once—” 


“Ach, ja!” said Peter, “Ach, ja! mein 
Gott!” 
“Also,” concluded Kathe, deprecatingly, 


“you see, he was really—wax.” 


BLANCA (COLO.). 


Deeper. richer spreads the color. 
Every peak has caught the stain. 
And the clouds with roses brimming. 
Throw the radiance back again: 

Softest pink to deepest crimson. 
Burning with the sunset glow. 

Till like blood the light is resting 

On Mount Blanca’s crown of snow. 


But the misty waves of darkness 
Creep. above the timber line. 
One by one the peaks engulfing. 
One by one they lose the shine 
And the glory of the sunset; 
But though dark around below. 
Still its heart is throbbing, bleeding. 
Dyeing red Mount Blanca’s snow. 


Just a moment more of glory. 
Then the day has run its race, 
Shadow-splashed the very summit 
Sinks into the night's embrace, 
Dark the valley; dark the mountain. 
But a flush of palest rose 
Lingers in the sky above it, 
O’er Mount Blanca’s dark’ning snows, 


—MRS,. LAURA A. HETLMON. 











—— 








Fifteen hundred elk in one band in Jackson's Hole, Wyo. Photo taken in January, 1904, by S. N. Leek. 








THE DISCOVERY OF 


By DR. Jj. 


Kalmalaka, Alaska, July, 190—. 

Our trio landed here after a ten days’ 
voyage out from Seattle. We were all loth 
to part with the many nice passengers whose 
acquaintance we had made on the way up, 
and we felt like Robinson Crusoes as we saw 
our good ship “Astoria” vanishing in a wes- 
terly direction. In all that disembarked 
were twenty. The people here acted as if 
a circus had come to town. The village is 
situated close to shore on an elevation of 
some fifty feet above high tide, and has two 
business streets of two blocks in length; 
population possibly six hundred, made up of 
many nationalities. When leaving the wharf 
we took our way by a path up the hill, a 
short cut to the business center, and the 
first thing that attracted the attention of 
Spencer and Martin (my companions) was 
the antics of an Eskimo girl, who held in her 
right hand a gourd with loose seeds in it; 
while striking the palm of her left, she kept 
time to the Kascarat she was singing. 

While I was leisurely making my way up 
the street, and when just in front of a sa- 
loon, I was startled by the report of a gun. 
A great commotion ensued inside, and im- 
mediately two men came rushimg from the 
door, one a man of medium stature and the 
other very large and hairy, holding a bloody 
hand. As he caught sight of me he said in 
a voice that almost made the earth tremble, 
at least it made that part of it that I was 
occupying tremble: “I will just go for the 
doctor.” Instantly my blood seemed to con- 
seal in my veins, my hair and hands seemed 
to act automatically and both raise at the 
same instant, when a thought flashed upon 
me. My God! I have been followed! My 
footsteps have been dogged for these four 
thousand miles to be murdered and robbed, 
when I thought of a ruse that I might play 
to advantage, and I stammered in a squeak- 
ing, half-sobbing tone: “Mister, rob me first 
and kill me later.” I knew that my valua- 
bles consisted of a Waterbury watch and a 
four-thousand-dollar bunion, and by the time 
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the search was ended succor would be at 
hand, for I knew that two at least were just 
behind me—Spencer and Martin. 

The big man with the bloody hand smiled 
and asked: “Are you a doctor?” When I 
answered in the affirmative, he said: “Fix 
me up, pard.” He was taken back into the 
house, and with my pocket case I proceeded 
to dress the wound. 

While dressing it I became wonderfully 
interested in this huge man. His height 
was six feet four inches, weight 276 pounds, 


and a perfect “Ursus” in strength. He was 


remarkable for hair, as well as strength, 
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his head being covered with a massive 
growth of the coarsest hair that I ever saw 
on a human being. His beard was of the 
same coarseness and grew to within an inch 
of his eyes, while that upon his neck 
seemed to be just as thick and coarse as 
that upon his head and face. Even his huge 
hands were covered with it, with little tufts 
occupying the spaces between the joints of 
his fingers. The color was that cheap red 
that is generally termed sandy. His eye- 
brows were so shaggy that they reminded 
one of the rocf ever the platform of a de- 
pot. These brews skaded a pair of the soft- 








I stammered in a half-sobbing tone, ‘‘Mister, rob me first and 


kill me later.” 
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est, brightest blue eyes that I ever looked 
into. 

As he sat there with head bowed in ap- 
parent meditation he reminded me of a 
great shaggy lion in absolute repose, but 
when spoken to he would instantly raise his 
massive head and elevate his eyebrows, 
when the shagginess would disappear and 


the corners of his great mouth would as-. 


sume an elevated position. His countenance 
would be wreathed in a smile as benign and 
bland as that of a child, and I would feel 
the greatest desire to part his massive beard 
to see if his whole face partook of the same 
smile. 

In looking into the face of this man, when 
having his whole attention, he reminded us 
of the colossal head of “Zeus,” the chief 
deity of the ancient Greeks. His voice was 
a wonder. It commenced as a prolonged 
croaking of a huge frog and gently blended 
into a pleasant musical apology for disturb- 
ing the peace. In passing him, I would have 
a great inclination to pat or stroke him. 


If beset with danger I should have felt that 
same security in him that Lygia so much 
depended upon when Ursus was near her. 


I tried to think how he would look if 
shorn of his beard, it was so heavy. and so 
coarse and so yellow. I imagined, if closely 
shaven, his face would look as if smeared 
with a coat of yellow ochre. He seemed so 
grateful for what I had done for him I be 
lieved he would have permitted me to have 
sacrificed his whiskers if by 
would have pleased me. 

Thinking that possibly from the loss of 
blood he might feel the need of a stimulant, 
I asked him to take a drink. Imagine my 
surprise when he touched my arm softly 
with his great big hand and said: ‘Doctor, 
I never drink.” He went with us to the 
“Walrus” hotel where a man said to me: 
“He never harmed anyone.” I asked what 
was the cause of the shooting, when he told 
me that it was an accident, the shot being 
meant for a fellow who was playing lead 
nickles in the slot machine and had been 
“fired” by the bartender. 

I lost sight of Martin and Spencer, but 
was regaled that night (which is a misno- 
mer, for there is no time now but what the 
sun can be seen as it dips at midnight to 
nearly the northern horizon and rises again 


so doing it 
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to verify the name—the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun). 

Three weeks after landing our outfit was 
complete for our journey to Mount Tank- 
let. It consisted of two pack burros and six 
dogs. By this time I had cultivated such a 
friendship for the big man that he unhesi- 
tatingly consented toS go and act as our 
guide (the flesh wound in his hand having 
healed), and without him we might have 
lost our lives. To reach a place where we 
could commence the ascent of the mountain 
we were compelled to travel for two days 
to the head of a great glacier where we 
could cross with safety. These glaciers 
will break without a moment’s notice and 
slide toward the ocean, moving from a few 
feet to several hundred yards. During the 
short summer snow falls every night in 
these mountains, and one can easily slip 
into crevices and drop several hundred feet 
to be rescued a hundred years hence. 

While in camp the first night out, and sit- 
ting close about the fire, each taking a turn 
at story-telling, I told one which seemed 
to please the big man immensely. He arose 
from his seat and without a word knelt be- 
fore me and with his eyes opened wide and 
with a vacant stare he stroked his beard rap- 
idly downward, one hand following the other. 
Then he placed his index fingers one to each 
of my cheeks, when he would remove them 
alternately, and at each removal a spark 
several inches in length would follow his 
fingers. He kept this up for several min- 
utes and during the seance my head felt as 
if between the terminals of a powerful 
etatic battery. 

The third day out, after climbing the 
mountain but a short distance, Martin was 
suddenly seized with an acute attack of 
lumbago. It was of such severity that we 
concluded to retrace our steps. The big man 
told us to bare his back and lay him on his 
breast. Then he drew from his pocket a 
small leather pouch and took therefrom a 
pinch of something resembling dried flow- 
ers. This he rubbed rapidly between his 
hands, letting it fall slowly on Martin’s 
back. After they had remained for possibly 
a minute he blew it off, when there appeared 
a blood red blister where each particle had 
touched. He then placed his left hand un- 
der Martin’s chest and his right on his bare 
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back and raised him to his feet. When he 
removed his hand there was the imprint in 
a deep red color, which was prominent for 
several days. Martin said the pain induced 
was but momentary. His misery was gone 
and he felt as well as he ever had been. 

On examination I found the blood just 
under the surface and on the spot where 
he had laid his hand cerum was oozing out. 
The following day when one of our dogs was 
lagging, he touched the hair on its back 
as if to caress him when he jumped forward 
and gave out a yelp as if he had been 
prodded with a sharp instrument. Some- 
time afterwards, in a darkened room he 
rubbed some of this feathery, fluffy mate- 
rial between his hands and threw it into the 
air. It floated for awhile in mid-atmosphere 
and gradually settled to the floor. When 
first thrown from his hands the scintillations 
were so great that the whole room became 
illuminated with a blueish light, after which 
it was filled with an odor resembling ozone 
generated by the rapid running of a static 
machine. — 


I tried to perform these miracles and 


failed in all. He declared to me that he 
knew not thé source from whence _ this 
power came. He stated that seven years 
ago, during the dark season, when lost on 
the great mesa of Columbia, he grasped the 
flowery head of a dry plant and after rub- 
bing it in his hands, threw it away, witness- 
ing the wonderful scintillations. 

One other curious thing about this man 
was that he could not breathe to his satis- 
faction with his throat and breast covered. 
His temperature was taken from three to 
five times daily for the entire time that he 
was with me, and I never found it below 
101 degrees F. He told us that he had 
never known what the sensation of cold 
meant—not even when with a party of five, 
four of the number were frozen to death. 
After all of the strange things this man did 
in my presence, I never found a solution to 
the problem. 

Every resident in the village seemed to 
know, honor and love the big man. In an- 
swer to my questions, he only remembered 
that when a child he was stolen by Indians 
and taken into the great Northwest country. 
He did not know his age. He made his es- 
cape when a half grown lad. and in company 


with three prospectors came here in 1880 
While never having had a chance to go to 
school, he writes a very good hand and is 
a constant reader of light literature. His 
morals, as morals go in Alaska, are good; 
he is an inveterate swearer, but as he does 
it so awkwardly and innocently you’ can 
hardly believe that he means it. He knows 
nothing of religion only that of the Eskimos, 
and will tell you about the mythology of the 
Indians and how. they believe that a fish 
came up out of the water and bred with a 
toad and a toad with an eagle and an eagle 
with a bear and begat men and women. | 
found that he knew nothing of the great 
plan of salvation. I asked him if the mis- 
sionaries never came this way, when his re- 
ply was remarkably intelligent and showed 
that he had read newspapers, or at least was 
conversant with international 
China. 


troubles in 














Sandy Garotson. 
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He said if Russia still owned this Alaska, 
we would never have an opportunity to ex- 
act an indemnity for the lives of missiona- 
ries, for this is no place for them; it is too 
cold; there is no vine and fig tree for them 
to lounge under, and you will never hear of 
a he-missionary having his wishbone pulled, 
or a she-missionary being served hot in a 
vhafing dish by the sisters of the Aurora B. 
Circle. Missionaries relish eating 
whale blubber and raw salt codfish with 
pancakes that have no holes in them and 
do not resemble a porous plaster except in 
taste. 


don't 


The Eskimo pancake is burnt black 
on the north side and a light gray on the 
south, resembling the dry used by 
photographers. These superstitious people 
have a great antipathy to the use of yeast 
in their bread, fearing that the . pancake 
might raise so suddenly that they would fly 
up the chimney. 


plates 


This man knows more about Alaska from 
the northern line of British Columbia to the 
Arctic Circle than possibly any man living 
to-day. To me he is the 
man that I have ever met. 


most wonderful 


He is remarkably 


intelligent, and witty in the extreme, some- 


Fording a Wyoming Stream. 


what informed on nearly every important 
question, quick to grasp an idea, gentle as a 
girl, honest to the core and can swear like 
a trooper. From his early history I did not 
think that he would remember his name 
when he could not remember his age. I was 
surprised when he told me that his name 
was Sandy Garotson. He explained that 
“Sandy” was a nickname given him when a 
boy because of his red hair. 

I have tried to figure out his nationality. 
If I place the accent on GAR-otson he is an 
Irishman; if placed on the “OTSON” then 
he is But let him be Irish or 
Swede, saint or devil, he is the greatest 
character in Alaska to-day. 

I am booked to meet Sandy Garotson at 
Yakutat, Alaska, on July 16, 1904. Our trip 
will extend to Akutan Island, on the ex- 
treme western end of the Alaskan Peninsula, 
1,600 miles from Yakutat. This trip will 
consume the summer vacation of the season 
and made in the interest of the Outdoor 
Life Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado, 
when I will endeavor to dish up some of the 
most interesting stuff that ever appeared 


a Swede. 


in this magazine. 
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In the Bosom of His Family. 


Photo by J. Collier. 
Showing a bull elk and two cows in Denver's City Park. 








My thoughts cre adrift in the void of the past, 


Like clouds in a wind-swept sky 
That are here and away at the bid of the blast— 
So memory calls, and the days that are past 
—Or their ghosts—drift slowly by. 
And some of them call for a queer heart-pain, 
And some for a laugh and a sigh; 
And there’s one, if I could, that I'd live again 
And weather the tempest and laugh at the rain 
If, so doing, once more I could lie 
On a windy point when the ducks fly low 
And the great gray goose is a-wing, 
When the breath of the wind bears a flurry of snow 
And the dry reeds rustle and sing; 
To feel the sting of the sleet once more, 
Hear the whistle of wings and the run 
And wash of the waves on a sandy shore, 
And the voice of my old duck gun. 


Tho’ we barter our freedom for money, we gain 
But a pitiful trifle when sold; 

And the clink of gold, as an endless chain 

Keeps our nose to the mill, and long is the lane 
To its turn—and the rainbow’'s gold 

And the ghosts drift by, of days long dead— 
Some call for a smile—some a frown, 

But there's one, if I could, that I'd live instead 

Of a day in the Now—a day of the dead 
Yesterdays, and again I'd be down 

On a back-East farm when the year is old. 
And my good dog ranges free; 

When the skies are gray and the stubble is gold. 
And my dog’s nose is the key 

To the home of the quail, and ajar is the door— 
Ah! the telltale wind! it is well! 

Oh! to hear the flutter of wings once more! 
And the whine of my old dog Nell! 
From the days when the wolf-dog shared 

There lingers a savage strain 
In the blood of us all; and good man and knave 
From the throne of the king to the hut of the slave— 
Are true to the old, wild strain; 
And we hark when our mother, the earth, calls low, 
To the tune of the old refrain 
Of the woods and the fields—we hearken and go 
To our long-lost home, when the earth calls low 
To the kiss of the sun and the rain. 
And Oh! for the world-old touch that stills 
The heart of it’s world-old pain! 
For the how! of the wolf in the broken hills 
And the call of the loon on the plain! 
For the touch and smell of the earth once more! 
For the breath of the summer's gales! 
For the lap of the water along the shore! 
And a day in the old back trails. 
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The cattlemen had been losing several 
hundred dollars’ worth of cattle in the Cover 
mountain vicinity up in the headwaters of 
High creek from the frequent visits of an 
old “she grizzly.” Many attempts had been 
made to trap her, but, being close kin to 
“Old Mose,” she always managed to get the 
bait without getting her ta@ms pinched. 

On one occasion a posse of hunters got 
together and scoured the north hillsides, 
but Mrs. Bruin was out calling and did not 
return until after the hunt. She would 
leave for her winter home late in the fall 
and return early the next spring to her sum- 
mer resort. 

This went on from bad to worse for four 
years. Different cattlemen offered rewards 
to the amount of $75 in all, which did not 
seem to save their cattle until the spring 
of ’88, when my uncle, H. S. Witherspoon, 
sent me word that he had seen the tracks 
of three bears in the snow going up Lew’s 
guich in the direction of Cover mountain 
and asked me to come by for him and we 
would go after them, which I did. 

Uncle carried a sixteen-pound double-bar- 
rel shotgun loaded with twelve .44 round 
bullets in each barrel. I had my _.45-70 
single-shot Winchester. We hitched our 
horses on the hillside and proceeded towards 
the heavy timber, drifting apart when we 
struck it. We had not gone far into the 
spruce when I struck tracks of two medium- 
sized bears which had been made some time 
during the night or early morning. I fol- 
lowed only a short distance when the brush 
began to crack as if a bunch of cattle had 
stampeded down the mountain side, and far- 
ther on I found three warm beds. The two 
I had been following were joined by an- 
other, a much larger bear. 

I signaled fof my uncle and we took the 
fresh tracks and followed them for perhaps 
three hours. They made large circles, cross- 
ing and re-crossing their trail several times, 
until we decided it was useless to keep to- 
gether and that it would be best for uncle 
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to take a stand in a low place where they 
had passed three times, while I kept on the 
trail. 

I was coming around towards the gap, ex- 
pecting’ every instant to hear the hills echo 
from the report of his double-barrel cannon, 
when I heard the brush snapping again. I 
stopped and listened. The sound came 
nearer. They had scented him and turned 
on their track. I stood with gun ready un- 
til the brush seemed to crack almost in my 
face, when what seemed to me like an ele- 
phant covered with hair, jumped across an 
opening in the thick timber, then another, 
but much smaller, came in sight just as I 
brought my rifle down. I pulled for the 
backbone and fired. There was a squall as 
if some giant was chastising his child, fol- 
lowed by a grunt, a rush and an awful blow 
which sent the small bear spinning through 
the tops of the underbrush to land about 
twenty feet down the hill in a fallen tree 
top. The mother béar sat down and looked 
towards her offspring, which had minded 
well, and silence reigned again until I pulled 
the trigger. I have been in close places 
with wild cattle and felt the earth tremble 
under me from the bellow of a charging bull 
elk, but nothing ever chilled my blood and 
made my hair stand as straight as the “war 
whoop” of that old grizzly. But another 
shot followed instantly. All was_ silent 
again. Nothing was in sight until the sec- 
ond yearling raised slowly on his haunches 
to see what all the noise was about. 

I can see my sights yet as the ivory bead 
rested low down on the back of his head. 
The shell snapped. I felt for another car- 
tridge, but my belt was empty. He moved 
out of sight. I looked and listened for a 
time, then walked backwards for a short dis- 
tance, when I began to realize my situation. 
I had hit two bears, no telling how hard. 
The brush was so thick I could scarcely see 
ten feet ahead of me. The more | thought 
the faster I went. I wanted wings—earthly 
wings. Had I wanted the other kind I might 
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have gone back. I had just as well have 
walked, for at that very minute there were 
two new faces in the bear heaven that “Old 
Mose” soliloquizes about, for when I re- 
turned with uncle we found the yearling 
dead where it had fallen and the old she 
had died of a broken neck; while, judging 
from tracks, the third was going faster to 
the west towards Black mountain than I was 
going east. 


I realized enough out of the day’s hunt to 
replenish my cartridge belt. There were 
no more cattle killed on Cover mountain by 
bear that season, although had this hap- 
pened after I had my growth I think I would 
now be several inches higher, as I was only 
eighteen years old at the time and had never 


seen a bear before. 





A. B. Richmond, Secretary-Treasurer of the Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen’s Association, one of Michigan's big 


Organizations. 


His hobbies: 


Anything and everything in the line of sport and recreation that will take a 
man into the field. the open air and the sunshine. 


He possesses a smattering knowledge of pho- 


tography, the ability to cast a fly where there are no trees or other obstructions to interfere, 
shoot a deer when he cannot avoid it. and in rare instances break a few black birds, when he 


can borrow a Smith gun from his friend, Jarvis. 


These are his accomplishments, 























Sheep Range about Mt. Adams 


Glimpses into the Mount Rainer (Wash.) Forest Reserve, published by the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, for the purpose of showing the effects of grazing in the forest reserves 





Alpine Park Woods near Cowlitz Pass on the Crest of the Cascades. 
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Woodcock Photo by F. W. Curtiss. 
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(From Alphonse Daudet. ) 
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Our covey was gay and numerous. We 
were established on an open prairie near 
the skirt of a large forest. On all sides were 
fields or forests which afforded excellent 
forage or shelter. So from the time that I 
could run I had grown up well feathered 
and well fed, finding life well worth the 
living. One thing, however, disturbed me 
not a little. It was the beginning of the 
hunting season which our mothers had be- 
gun to discuss quite low among themselves. 
Whenever this subject was mentioned an 
old friend of mine would say to me, “Have 
no fear, Rouget.” They called me Rouget 
on account of the color of my claws and 
beak. “Have no fear, Rouget.~I will take 
you with me wiren the hunt begins and I'll 
see that nothing happens to you.” 

He was an old cock, very shrewd and 
still very alert, though he had a white 
feather here and there. When young he 
had received a shot in one of his wings, and, 
as it had left him a little clumsy, he always 
looked twice before he flew, then took his 
time, and always got off free from harm. 
One day he led me out to the edge of the 
wood where a queer little house nestled 
among the chestnut trees. It was always 
tightly closed and as silent as a cave. 
“Look sharply at this house, Rouget,” the 
old fellow would say. “When you see the 
smoke rising from the roof and the doors 
and windows open there will be trouble for 
us.” Knowing that this was not his first 
hunt, I was content to trust entirely in him. 
Sure enough, one morning at daybreak, I 
heard someone calling quite low, “Rouget, 
Rouget.” It was my old friend, and his 
eyes wore an expression of alarm. “Come 
quickly,” he said, “and do just as I do.” 

I followed him half asleep, gliding 
drowsily among the lumps of earth without 
flying, almost without jumping. We went 
to the edge of the wood and there I could 
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see the smoke rising from the chimney of 
the little house and the daylight shone 
through the windows. Before the wide open 
door stood the hunters surrounded by their 
leaping dogs. Then I heard one of the men 
say, “We will hunt the prairie this morning 
and make the wood after dinner.” I saw 
then why my old friend had sought the shel- 
ter of the forest. My heart began to beat 
hard, especially when I thought of our poor 
friends. 

Just as we reached the timber the dogs 
came galloping towards us. “Get down, get 
down,” said my friend, spreading out his 
wings flat on the ground. Just at that mo- 
ment and not ten paces from us a fright- 
ened quail gave a despairing cry, spread his 
wings and set off in wild flight. Then came 
a terrible roar, and we were surrounded by 
a strange white dust of a peculiar odor. i: 
was white and very warm, though the sun 
had just risen. I was so scared I could 
hardly run. Luckily, we reached the wood 
in safety. My companion crouched behind 
a little oak. I crept near him, and we re- 
mained hidden there gazing out among the 
leaves. 

In the fields there was a terrible fusil- 
ade. At each shot I closed my eyes, quite 
stunned. When I opened them I could see 
the great bare prairie, the dogs running to 
and fro nosing in each tuft of grass and 
sheaf of grain and whirling about like mad. 
Behind them the hunters laughed and swore. 
The guns glittered brightly in the sun. 
Once, in a little cloud of smoke, I thought 
I saw the scattering of leaves, though no 
tree was near, but my friend said it was 
the feathers of some unfortunate bird. Sure 
enough a little way before us a superb gray 
partridge fell in the furrow and tossed up 
his bleeding head. 

When the sun was very high and warm 
the shooting suddenly ceased. The hunters 
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returned to the little house and we pres- 
ently heard the crackling of a great fire of 
twigs. They stood around talking among 
themselves and discussed the shooting, 
while the tired dogs came straggling in with 
lolling tongues. 

“They are going to have dinner,” said 
my protector, “and we will do the same.” 
So we entered the field which lay near the 
forest—a great field of white and black 
buckwheat all in flower or grain and smell- 
ing like sweet almonds. The beautiful 
pheasants with their golden plumage were 
there, but on that day they lowered their 
proud crests for fear of being seen. They 
were not so haughty as usual. While we 
were eating they were very anxious to hear 
the news and to know if any of their flock 
had fallen. Meantime the dinner of the 
hunters, at first quiet and orderly, became 
more and more noisy. We could hear the 
clinking of glasses and the popping of corks. 
My old friend concluded that it was time 
to seek shelter. At that hour one would 
have thought that the whole forest was 
asleep. The little lake where the deers 
used to drink was troubled by no tongue 
that day. No rabbit nibbled the tender 
shoots of the wild thyme. We could feel 
only a mysterious shuddering, as if each 
leaf and blade sheltered some threatened 
life. The creatures of the forest, however, 
have many hiding places. There are holes, 
hollows, bushes, tufts of grass, thickets and 
those little ditches that hold water for so 
long a time after a rain. I would have liked 
to be at the bottom of one of those little 
ditches but my companicn preferred to re 
main in the open where he could see all 
that was going on and feel the air open be- 
fcre him. It turned out well for us, for the 
hunters socn came to hunt through the 
timber. 

O the first burst cf that withering fire in 
the forest. How it riddled the leaves like a 
shower of April hail. I can never forget 
it. A frightened rabbit scampered across 
the way, snatching cut tufts cf grass with 
his stiffened claws. A terrified squirrel 
tumbled out of a chestnut tree, bringing a 
clattering shower of green nuts as he fell. 
There were two or three furious whirls as 
the big pheasants took their flight in tumult 


from the lower branches. Then the guns 
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roared again, stunning and terrifying all the 
inhabitants of the wood. The field mice 
crept to the bottom of their holes, a stag- 
beetle crawled from the hollow of the tree 
against which we were crouched and rolled 
his big stupid eyes in agony. And the 
dragonflies, bumblebees, butterflies—poor 
little people—how cruelly scared they were. 
Then a little cricket with scarlet wings put 
himself right by my beak, but I was too 
much seared myself to profit by his fear. 

My old friend was perfectly cool all the 
time. He marked very keenly the barking 
of the dogs and the crashing of the guns. 
When they came too close he would make 
me a sign and we would creep a little fur- 
ther away, out of range of the dogs and 
always well hidden by the foliage. One 
time, however, I thought we were lost. The 
path which we had to cross was guarded at 
each end by a hunter in ambush. At one 
end was a great big fellow with black 
whiskers. At each movement we could hear 
the jingle of his huntling knife and cartridge 
box, to say nothing of his leggins, Which 
were buckled to his knee and made him 
look over so much fiercer. At the other end 
was a little old man, who leaned against 
the trunk of a tree, tranquilly smoking his 
pipe and winking his eyes very hard, as if 
he would like to go to sleep. He did not 
frighten me much. I was afraid of the big 
fierce fellow at the other end of the way. 
“Pshaw, Rouget,” said my guide, “you don’t 
know anything about it.” And then with 
a great whirl he flew almost between the 
legs of the black-whiskered giant. Sure 
encugh, the simple fellow was so entangled 
with his hunting equipment and so cccupied 
in admiring himself that we were out cf 
danger before he could shoulder his gun. 
Ah, if those silly hunters only knew how 
many keen little eyes were on them when 
they think they are so well hidden, if they 
only knew how many little beaks were 
nearly bursting with laughter at their 
clumsiness. 

On and on we went. I followed my 
comrade, my wings beating the air of his 
until he should choose to alight. I can see 
yet all the places we passed; the warrens, 
red with sweet heather and full of burrows 
at the feot of the yellow trees; a broad 
fringe of oaks where I could see death hid- 
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den everywhere; the little green lane where 
my mother had so often taken us to walk 
in the warm sunshine of May, and we 
jumped about and pecked the red ants that 
climbed upon our claws; and there, too, we 
met the stuck-up little pheasants—clumsy 
as chickens—who didn’t want to play with 
us. I can see as in a dream that pretty lane; 
at that moment a startled doe bounded 
across it, her great eyes nearly bursting with 
terror. Then the lake where we used to go 
in parties of twenty or thirty, all in the 
same flight, rising from the plain at one 
moment and drinking the next at the cool 
spring, and splashing the pearly drops over 
our shining feathers. 

There was a clump of alders—a well hid 
den spot—in the lake; in this little isle we 
tcok refuge; it would be a famous dog that 
could ever find us there. We had rested 
but a moment when a deer came down to 
the water drearily dragging himself on 
three legs and leaving a red stain on the 


moss behind him. It was so sad I hid my 


head under the leaves, though I could still 
hear the poor, wounded thing drinking from 
the pool and panting with his burning fever. 


Night came at last. The sound of the 
guns died away in the distance and finally 
ceased altogether. Then all was silent; it 
was finished. We started silently to the 
prairie to get news of our companions. As 
we passed by the little house I saw a horri- 
ble thing. By the side of a trench the big 
hares with their red fur and the little rab- 
bits with their white tails lay side by side. 
Their little paws were joined in death and 
seemed to plead for mercy; their veiled eyes 
seemed closed in weeping. And there were 
quails, red and gray, scme with white feath- 
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ers here and there—like my comrade—and 
others of that year’s brood, with down under 
their plumage like myself. Do you know of 
anything so touching as a dead bird? Those 
wings—so life-like; and now to see them 
folded and stiff—how it makes me shudder. 
A great deer, proud and calm, seemed to 
lie asleep; his red tongue hung from his 
mouth as though to gather again the juicy 
grass. And the hunters were there hanging 
over the slaughter, counting the victims and 
stuffing them into the game bags—those 
bleeding limbs and mangled wings—with no 
thought of all those piteous wounds. The 
dogs, tied up for the journey, fretted under 
restraint and whined to bound again into the 
thickets. 

O, when the great sun sank at last and 
they all went away, their shadows stretch- 
ing out over the wet earth and the paths 
wet with the dew of the coming night—how 
I hated them, how I detested them—men 
and beasts—the whole wretched band. 
Neither my friend nor myself had the cour- 
age to throw our usual note of farewell to 
the dying day. On our way we founc poor 
little animals struck down here and there 
by random shot and abandoned—their 
mouths full of dust—to the red ants; here 
lay the swallows shattered in their flight 
and left lying upon their backs with their 
little stiff claws turned in mute appeal to 
the autumn night which descended clear and 
cold and damp. But the most heart-break- 
ing thing of all was to hear from the edge 
of the wood, from the border of the prairie, 
and from the willows by the river below, 
those anxicus appeals, scattered and sad, 
to which there was no response. 
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Even in these days of high power rifles 
and game of all kinds growing ever more 
timid and scarce, the great grizzly bear is a 
foe to be feared. You can shoot him almost 
to pieces, but his vast bulk and indomitable 
spirit make terrible even the shattered rem- 
nant of a living body. The Indian who 
dared attack this savage monster with bow 
and arrow and knife, or the pioneer white 
hunter who relied on a single shot, muzzle- 
loading rifle, was a hero indeed—men of a 
breed that is rare. 

Of the grizzly’s tenacity of life, and of 
his strength, I once saw a tragic example. 
It was in western Wyoming years ago. I 
was with a cow outfit at the time. We had 
one old cowboy named Williams. He was 
a strange, solitary man; cool, calm, and a 
mighty hunter. He was a dead shot, and 
kept the camp pretty well supplied with 
wild meat. He used a Winchester .44 calibre 
rifle, 16 shot, for all his shooting. I have 
seen him perform feats with that old gun 
bordering on the miraculous. 

One day in the fall Williams went out 
for deer: He did not return that night, nor 
the next morning. By noon we had become 
alarmed for his safety, for game was so 
plentiful that he need not go so far to find 
it. Calling the dogs, we took up his‘trail. 

At last we found him. He lay in a welter 
of blood, beside him an enormous grizzly 
bear, terrible even in death. Around them, 
like hail on the blood-stained ground, lay 
the shells from Williams’ rifle—fifteen of 
them, all fired—and the other empty shell 
was still in the rifle which he held in his 
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hands. But the man—ah, poor Williams. 
Where his head had been were but a few 
tattered shreds of flesh and bone. The griz- 
zly, with his paw armed with claws like rail- 
road spikes, had with one last fearful blow, 
crushed the hunter's skull like an eggshell, 
and spattered the ground with the quivering 
fragments of flesh, as an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine would do. 

We could read the story. Williams had 
come upon the bear, unaware to both, for 
the trail showed that the hunter could not 
have seen the bear until close upon it. The 
bear came at him, caring nothing for the 
storm of lead that it met. The hunter, 
standing his ground—he had not retreated 
a step—had not wasted a shot, for we cut 
sixteen bullets out of the bear’s body. Half 
the shots had pierced the bear’s heart; you 
could throw a baseball into the wound where 
the bullets entered. The last shot was so 
close that the powder flame singed the ani- 
mal’s hair. With the firing of the last shot, 
the hunter had no time to run; the bear 
must have been in the act of striking as he 
pulled the trigger. The bear, even in the 
act of dying, spent the last spasm of its 
ferocious life in that one supreme, aveng- 
ing blow. It would have crushed a stone, as 
it did crush Williams. 

What the bear weighed we never knew. 
It might have been 1,000 pounds; we thought 
it much more than that. But the courage, 
the power that lay under that monster’s 
shaggy coat, was the most gruesome and 
awful thing. If there is anything else like 
it in the animal world I have not seen it. 
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A Successful Day’s Hunt in Eastern Colorado last October. Photo by P. Balsinger. 





AN IDEAL 


By E. Cc. 


The average sportsman who goes on an 
annual trip to the big woods, either in the 
east or the west, the north or the south, will 
appreciate to the fullest extent a description 
of what might be called an ideal hunting 
country. In this instance it is not only an 
ideal hunting country, but also an _ ideal 
camp. The camp is located but twenty-five 
miles from the railroad, and is, perhaps, the 
most easily accessible of any of the camps 
which the writer ever visited. It is located 
in a most beautifully wooded spot. The 
camp stands at the north end of a beautiful 
lake about four miles in length. On either 
side at a distance of one or two hundred 
yards there is a brook emptying into this 
lake. The camp standing about midway be- 
tween these two brooks, is located in what 
might be called an immense park, the 
ground of which is perfectly level for a dis- 
tance of, perhaps, two hundred yards, then 
dropping some six or eight feet and again 
receding on a perfect level for a mile or 
more. This immense space is covered with 
a growth of large trees with scarcely any 
underbrush, and one can see for several 
hundred yards from almost any spot. Such 
is the location of Camp Ketcham, on Nah- 
makanta lake, Maine. 


HUNTING 


A. 


CAM ?P 


BECHER. 


The sportsman who would visit this camp 
should leave the railroad at Norcross, on 
the Bangor and Aroostook road. At this 
point he takes passage on the steamer 
bound for the head of Pamedumcook lake, 
a distance of fifteen miles, going througa 
the beautiful North Twin, whose waters are 
frequently so still that objects on the shore 
are as distinctly visible in the water as they 
are above it. In fact, on going through the 
lake in a canoe, I took a great many nice 
views, among them one in which, by chance, 
I happened to get the picture of a skeleton 
so distinctly outlined that, although I did 
not see it when snapping, it was called to 
my mind instantly upon developing my film. 

After reaching the head of Pamedumcook 
lake the sportsman must travel the _ six 
miles that intervene between it and Nahma- 
kanta. All these six miles pass through an 
ideal hunting country, and the sportsman is 
liable to secure game before he reaches 
camp. On arriving at the camp he is ush- 
ered into a large waiting room about eigh- 
teen by twenty-five feet in size, back of 
which is a large dining room where so many 
excellent meals have been served. Back of 
this is an addition, built onto the main build- 
ing, which is the headquarters of the cook, 
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where he prepares meals that would do 
credit to many of the more pretentious ho- 
tels in the cities. One of the special merits 
of this camp is that Lewie Ketchum, an 
Indian, although unable to read or write, is 
one of nature’s noblemen, and appreciates 
to the fullest extent that to run a successful 
camp means to engage a first-class cook. 
The main room in this camp is used, not 
only for a general sitting room, but also 
contains two or there beds which are oc- 
cupied by Mr. Ketchum and the guides. 

To the right of the main camp and slightly 
forward is a small camp, used as a sleeping 
camp, having two double beds. It is so ar- 
ranged that it could be sub-divided by cur- 
tains, forming several rooms. This camp is 
supplied with open fire-place, sink, and rock- 
ing chairs, and makes a decidedly cozy and 
comfortable camp to be used by guests. 

About the same distance in front and to 
the left is a second small camp which was 
named in honor of the writer, and which 
honor he appreciates to the fullest extent. 
This is an exact duplicate of the other camp 
except that it is a little more cosy. In ad- 


dition to these, at the busy season, one or 


two tents are attached for the accommo 
daticn of the guides. 

The hunter who goes to this camp, be he 
of the active or lazy kind, is certain to se- 
cure his game if he uses ordinary reason. 
It is an everyday occurrence for someone 
at the camp to see deer roving about back 
of the camp, so the lazy man would only 
have to sit still beside the camp where he 
could get a fine view through the park, and 
his success would be certain within a day 
or two. 

The writer, on a recent trip, having Mr. 
Ketchum as guide, chose the more active 
plan and traveled to a distance of some five 
or six miles from camp. In that one day’s 
hunt he could easily have killed no less than 
eight deer which were seen on the trip. 
He contented himself, however, with choos- 
ing the one which appeared to have the larg- 
est horns, and killed a magnificent buck. 
On the next day, however, his ten-year-old 
son shot a buck within the first three hours’ 
hunting, that completely eclipsed that of 
his father. The same little fellow later, in 
going through the woods with his guide, one 
of the most hardy and reliable woodsmen 





Taking in one of the trophies. 
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in the state of Maine, George Farris of Se- 
beck, had been traveling for several hours 
and had begun to feel rather blue on ac- 
count of the noisy footing. At half past 10 
in the morning they were sitting on a log 
resting. George was feeling decidedly blue 
when he suddenly heard a deer’ whistle. 
Upon rising, he could easily see the animal, 
but the little fellow was unable to see him. 
Under such circumstances the first-class 
guide thinks quickly, and, taking the little 
fellow up in his arms, he pointed to the 
deer, and said “Shoot.” At the first shot 
the boy missed, but on the second shot he 
scored. The deer started to run and while 
following it they suddenly came upon an 
immense bull moose and a cow. Cautioning 
the boy to take careful aim, his guide told 
him to shoot, and by firing three shots in 
quick succession, two in the head and one 
in the neck, he killed a magnificent speci- 
men. This record of two splendid deer and 
one moose killed by a ten-year-old sports- 
man in less than ten days’ hunting is one 
hard to beat. The little fellow, on returning 
to camp that afternoon, came running into 
the cabin and when he found me lying on 
the bed, where rheumatism in the feet had 
driven me, he shouted, “O papa! come out 
and see the big doe I killed.” One can im- 
agine my surprise, on going to the canoe, to 
find that immense moosehead there. I do 
not disguise the fact that I am exceedingly 
proud of the accomplishment of my little 
son. ° 

Other parties who went to this camp that 
same year and the previous one succeeded 
in securing two deer and a moose each. In 
the preceding year, I, personally, killed two 
deer and one moose in just one day and 
one-half, hunting from this camp. Never- 
theless, I would not be willing to encourage 
the belief that every greenhorn could go 
there and secure his allowance of game, be 
cause some hunters do not exercise even 
ordinary common sense. In such. a case 
the best guide and the best hunting ground 
are of no avail. Only last season I hunted 
in a district where two sportsmen from Bos- 
ton were hunting and each of them was 
shown game within fifty yards. The guide of 
one of them said that his sportsman’s bul- 


let must have passed from fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet above the top of the deer. 

Sometimes the sportsmen show no judg- 
ment whatever in moving about. They 
make noise enough to frighten all the game 
within several hundred yards of them. Some 
others move quietly, but have not gumption 
enough to stand still when in sight of the 
game. 

The experienced sportsman knows that 
the slightest movement noticed by the 
game is sufficient to stampede it. Others 
again will insist on using arms that can only 
be used successfully under certain condi- 
tions. in all such cases they are liable to 
lose a good portion of their game, sometimes 
after it is wounded. These hunters never 
fail to deprecate the idea of fault on their 
part and either condemn the gun or claim 
that the district has too little game. 

The region about Camp Ketchum, how- 
ever, offers to novices as well as to expe- 
rienced sportsmen, the most opportunities of 
any district in which I ever hunted. To the 
sportsman who hunts with the camera it of- 
fers unusual opportunities to secure beauti- 
ful views. 


Teaching the youngster to shoot. 
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By WALTER 


One day I took my trusty rifle and wan- 
dered toward the forest to hunt. I passed 
the ruins of an old still, built by a man by 
the name of Still, and entered the still 
woods in a still hunt for the still game. 
I noticed, in passing the ruins, that many 
of the bungholes of the whisky barrels were 
in a remarkable state of preservation. It 
was in vain that I sought for the contents 
of the barrels. As a mark of respect for 
the dead and gone spirits, I took a piece of 
crape from my hatband and tied it to one of 
the bungholes. I didn’t need the badge of 
sorrow any more, for my mother-in-law had 
been buried two days and I remembered her 
dying request that I should be sincere in all 
things. 

Upon arriving in the depths of the forest, 
I peered around me with the eagle eye of a 
hunter and discovered a small squirrel sit- 
ting on a log. From the association of ideas, 
I began to recite Hiawatha. The squirrel 
flung me a chestnut burr, and immediately 
dropped dead. The incident was so touch- 
ing that I drew my handkerchief—and wiped 
my nose. 

As I passed on and attempted to jump 
a narrow ravine, my foot caught in the 
empty space, and I fell—into a train of 
thought concerning the nature of the rocky 
ground where I alighted on my head. The 
shock of the collision caused a whole shower 
of stars to fall from the sky and came near 
upsetting the Universe. 

I picked myself up, together with a few 
ripe bruises—the only fruit which grew in 
the vicinity—and, after duly blessing the 
vine which bore-them, plunged deeper into 
the forest. To while away the time I sang 
“Annie Rooney.” Immediately the woods 
took up the refrain and carried it- from tree 
to tree until I -imagined myself the leader 
of a grand chorus; but I refrained from 
rousing the animals to possible revolt. 

My rifle and conscience weighed so heavily 
upon me that I became tired and sat down 
on a log to rest. The log being decomposed, 
I fell into its hollow and squarely upon the 
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SCOTT HASHELL 


back of a porcupine who was using the log 
for his summer resort. I concluded that I 
was not so very tired, and rose up in haste. 
Something about the porcupine’s fur de- 
stroyed our otherwise friendly relations, and 
a pricking sensation in the lower regions of 
my anatomy gave me the impression—yes, 
several impressions—that the ancient javelin 
throwers were not in it with a modern por- 
cupine when he is sat upon. I had no idea 
that the quill was so forcible at short range. 
It was the first incident that subsequently 
put it into my head to take up literature. 

Having forgotten my compass and a few 
other things usually carried by hunters of 
my calibre, I lost my bearings and climbed 
up a tree in search of them. The tree hap- 
pened to be of the dead-wood species and I 
came down without any effort on my part. 
My large brain served as ballast and kept 
my hull on the ways while the launching 
was going on. My bowsprit got a slight 
twist, however, from being driven like a pile 
into the ground. I could have made my for- 
tune digging postholes by dropping out of 
trees, but the occupation did not appeal to 
me as ideally conducive to happiness and 
longevity. I emerged with a sprung rib tim- 
ber and a skinned keel. Having been lost, 
I conceived the idea of advertising myself 
in “The Morning Call,” so I began to shout. 
I received a reply in “The Echo,” but the 
editor forgot to give the address, and I was 
still lost. Suddenly I remembered that the 
moss was said to have formed the habit 
of growing on the north side of trees, and, 
using the knowledge in lieu of a compass, 
I soon discovered my whereabouts. 

Now thoroughly in the hunting mood and 
in search of big game, I essayed to swing 
myself across a largish sized stream by the 
aid of the lower limb of a handy tree. After 
getting up the desired mamentum I let go 
of the limb and was about to land on the 
opposite bank with my usual heavy thud 
when I observed there was soft mud. “Ah!” 
said I with a sigh, “this will never do; |] 
shall get my foot in it.” 
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While deliberating on the advisability of 
landing, I was suddenly attacked with gravi- 
tation in the avoirdupoise, and fell helpless 
to the bed of the stream. The water was 
* away on a vacation, it being the dry season 
of California. The bottom was quite bare. 
“I barely escaped,” said I, when I was con- 
fronted br a large bear who opened her 
mouth and tried to swallow me. I could 
not bear the thought of it and so offered a 
substitute by shoving my gun barrel down 
her throat. I had the strength and foresight 
to bring the trigger to a full cock. Her rub- 
ber esophagus stretched to the gun’s ¢a- 
pacity and three feet of the barrel slid down 
without a wink. Her oleaginous tongue 
lollel around the trigger and—a deafening in- 
tonation followed by two back somersaults 
from the gun’s recoil, told me plainly that 
the thing had gone off. Miss Bruin had un- 
thinkingly shot herself, but the gun had been 
pressed so far down her alimentary canal 
that the barrel actually protruded three 
inches beyond, and the only real damage 
doné was the slight shock to her system. 
She imagined, however, that Mount Pele was 
in eruption, and swooned on the spot. It 
was a case of hysteria from the start, but I 
took advantage of the opportunity and 
skinned her before she recovered her senses. 
Just as I had sheathed my hunting knife 
and was rolling up her skin, she came to. 
When she found herself so bare, she blushed 
and strove vainly to hide her nakedness. I 
saw that I had taken a mean advantage of 
innocence, and, relenting, handed back her 
hide with apologies. I then had the grace 
to retire while she made her toilet. 

I journeyed to a cedar swamp in search of 
a rabbit’s foot, which I had promised to 
my best beloved, in token of heartfelt appre- 
ciation and money value of certain private 
concessions. I took out my watch to note 
the time of day. It was noon. The knowl- 
edge gave me such a hunger that I was con- 
strained to make preparations for lunch. 
The first thing I did was to search for food, 
and the first edible I found was a mushroom 
which proved to be a toadstool. I then 
found the toad that made the stool. He 
was catching flies. I made a flank move 
ment and caught him. My object was to 


fish in a pond nearby, and use the toad for 
bait. 


I utilized a bent corset-spring belong- 











ing to my best beloved for a fish hook; used 
my shoestrings for a fishing line; cut a tall 
reed for a rod, adjusted my tackle, and with 
a piece of cork for a sinker, made a cast 
into the stilly water. 

Pretty soon I felt a strong bite and pulled 
up a sucker so old that he had lost his teeth. 
I hammered the sucker on the rocks to make 
him mellow. While engaged in this pleas- 
ant and dignified occupation, a timorous 
rabbit came running along. Just for a lark, 
I imitated the bark of a dog. The rabbit 
jumped out of his skin. I picked up the 
skn, and, in a spirit of jollity, skinned it 
over my head. A fox by the name of Rey- 
nard came along, and, knowing he would 
mistake me for a rabbit, I hid behind a tree 
trunk covered with punk near the hole of 
a skunk, and waited with a foxy look in my 
eye, and a gnawing at my stomach. 

I sprung the joke on Mr. Reynard, and 
caught him by the left hind leg. He made a 
strenuous kick and barked so loud that the 
bark came off the trees. He finally calmed 
down, and intimated that he would give me 
sour grapes if I would let go. I never Ca- 
pitulate in battle, or allow my enemy to show 
the white feather, and thus disgrace an 
honorable grandfather or other possibly dis- 
tinguished ancestor. I therefore very hu- 
manely and tenderly carved Mr. Fox into 
thin slices while he was alive to enjoy it, 
and lay the fox-venison in the sun to dry. 
The sucker had also inadvertently laid in 
the sun and began to smell. All the birds 
and fowls of the air came to get a sniff. 
All the animals and four-legged quadrupeds 
got wind of the sucker, and came to see 


about it. As a natural outcome, a free fight 
followed. In five minutes I was standing 
alone in a pool of gore. All the rest were 
dead. 


I built up a fire to cook the food that had 
been so providentially provided, using the 
dry bones of my experience for fuel, and 
kindling with the oil of contention which lay 
knee deep in the hollows after the battle. 

The bones caused a great deal of smoke 
and all of my provision turned into smoked 
ham. I found a hen who had stolen her 
nest, and secured some foul eggs. I lunched 
on ham and eggs. 

After lunch I lay down for a nap and soon 
fell into a sweet doze. I dreamed that all 
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the rabbits in the forest came and offered 
me their feet. 

When I awoke it was midnight and so 
dark that a lighted match could not be 
seen. I felt my way from tree to tree, and 
managed to get out of the forest in seven 


A Remarkable 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
photograph shows the breast bone of a wild 
goose transfixed by a bone arrowhead, nine 
inches long, a half inch wide, slightly curved, 
and with four sides or faces. 

The owner of the curio furnishes the fol- 
lowing history: ‘The goose was shot on the 
Kankakee Marsh, south of Lowell, October 
20, 1871, by H. C. Clement, a farmer living 
near the marsh. The very curious points 
about it are: (a) That the arrowhead should 
strike the keel of the breast bone exactly in 
the middle; (b) that it should stop with its 
length exactly divided by the keel; (c) that 
the shaft to which it was evidently fastened 
should drop off when it struck the bone; 
(d) that a callous should grow around it, 
holding it fast; (e) that the goose should be 
fat and well after carrying it in that trans- 


minutes and thirteen seconds, and was just 
in time to meet my best beloved at the old 
trysting place and give her a rabbi.’s foot. 

My valor was duly rewarded, and we are 
now 


Curio. 


fixed position. Prof. O. T. Mason, of the 
National Museum says that no people of the 
world make such arrowheads except those 
of the Yukon Valley, Alaska, and he there- 
fore concludes that the arrow was shot into 
the goose in the Valley, remained there un- 
til it grew fast and the goose wore it as a 
breast pin down into Lake county, Indiana, 
The goose was going south when shot.” 

The above story, so full of interest to the 
wild fowl hunter, is copied from the In- 
diana State Geologist W. S. Blatchley’s re- 
port for 1897. 

What a pity the goose with its unique 
breast pin had not been mounted and placed 
in some museum, for it was, certainly, the 
most remarkable prisoner ever shot. 


W. W. ARNOLD, M. D. 














Dreast bone of wild goose transfixed by arrow head. 


Photo by Dr. W. W. Arnold. 
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Two of the successful participants—Dr. Lingenfelter to right. 


A WESTERN 


pa. G. 5 


Leaving Denver, January 26th, over the 
Julesburg division of the Union Pacific, on 
No. 12, I arrived at Kersey, Colorado, at 2:40 
p. m., where I was met at the depot by Mr. 
James Laustelet, a very pleasant stockman, 
whose large cattle ranch lies a few miles 
southeast of town. 

We were soon in his buggy and speeding 
over roads that would put to shame the 
streets of some very good sized towns which 
pride themselves on their public improve- 
ments, so smooth and hard were they. After 
a pleasant drive I reached his finely im- 
proved ranch and hospitable home and re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome from his ele- 
gant family. “Jim,” as Mr. Laustalet is fa- 
miliarly called, is a deputy sheriff of his 
county, and is well and favorably known as 
a substantial citizen, an official, and a cat- 


COYOTE ROUND-UP 


LINGENFELTER 


tleman whose herds graze “on a thousand 
hills”; only there are no hills worth men- 
tioning in that locality, the country being 
open range, and gently roiiing plain for 
miles. The next morning I was furnished 
with a splendid cow pony, the best saddle 
and bridle on the ranch and told when a 
coyote was sighted to “Let ’er go!” 

The hunt was under the direction of Cap- 
tain Luther, ably assisted by Captains James 
Laustalet, James LeRoy, Thomas and Phil 
Ennes, Andy Lloff, Steve Wisdell, H. Rainey, 
John Klug, H. Rudd, James McKinley, Rob- 
ert Chestnut, Wm. Morrow, D. E. Carpenter, 
J. L. Downey and a number of others whose 
names I did not learn. Parties from Denver, 
Greeley, Longmont, Evans, Kersey, Platte- 
ville, Hardin, Roggen, Keene and Peckham 
joined with the cattlemen living in. that sec- 
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tion in a concerted effort to rid the commun- 
ity of the grey pests of the plains. Some 
five or six hundred people surrounding an 
area of country about thirty-five miles in 
diameter began at sunrise the drive to the 
center, which was a basin-like depression in 
the plains, some eight miles southeast of 
Kersey, known as Sheep Draw. The air was 
crisp and bracing, not uncomfortably cold, 
an ideal day for vigorous outdoor sport. By 
12:30 the circle had narrowed until it was 
only about two miles in diameter. While a 
number of coyotes had succeeded in slipping 
through the lines earlier in the day, there 
were still some sixty or seventy within the 
cordon. Some of them, doubtless profiting 
by former experience, soon began to mill, 
and finding an open space in the line where 
there were no dogs, would make a break for 
the open plain. Then away would go the 
hunters in hot pursuit, yelling and swinging 
their lariats in an attempt to lasso the 
beast, for no firearms were carried by any 
one except the captains of the hunt. 

The intelligent cow ponies appeared as 
excited, and to take as much interest in the 
chase as did their masters; and exerted 
themselves with such eagerness that occa- 
sionally resulted in bringing their riders 
within roping distance, after a race of from 
one to three miles, and then the luckless 
coyote would be dragged back amid the yells 
of the captors and the applause of the on- 
lookers. In other cases the coyotes would 
break through the line near a pack of dogs, 
and then would ensue a chase that was 
worth riding all night to see. The coyote 
would look over his shoulder with a grin 
that seemed to apologize for leaving so hur- 
riedly, and would then become a grey-brown 
streak splitting the atmosphere along the 
level surface of the plain, gliding with such 
rapidity that I doubt not that even his close 
personal friends, the fleas, found it hard 
work to keep from losing their footing and 
being left behind; while in eager pursuit fol- 
lowed greyhounds, staghounds, wolfhounds, 
and mixed breeds, and at still greater dis- 
tance and marked by clouds of dust, people 
on horseback, in buggies and wagons, on bi- 
cycles, on foot, and on crutches. 


If the horses and dogs were fresh and 
had a fair start the coyote was usually cap- 
tured, but if they had already had a hard 


run it ended by the coyote disappearing 
down some draw in the prairie, without any 


perceptible slackening of speed. 
In all, about fifteen coyotes were killed 
during the day, all being either roped or 


caught by dogs. Owing to an insufficient 


number cf degs many of the coyotes es- 
caped, and will no doubt profit by their ex- 
perience if enmeshed in next year’s hunt. 
By 2 o’clock all was over and the scalps 
ccunted, and the chase became a pleasant 
With appetites whet- 
ted by the vigorous exercise and cold, crisp 
air of the plains, the crowd gathered round 
blazing campfires of sage brush and “buf- 
falo chips,” made coffee and partook of 
their luncheons while they talked over the 
happenings of the day. The scene was pic- 
turesque in the extreme ard doubtless car- 
ried many of the horsemen back to the days 
when they were cowpunchers on the plains. 
Some twenty ladies graced the occasion with 
their presence and were in the front ranks 
of many of the hardest chases. 

But few accidents occurred to mar the 
pleasure of the day. Two horses stepped in 
prairie dog holes and fell, breaking their 
legs, and were afterwards shot; two others 
were injured in the running, while a fifth 
horse fell, breaking his neck. Two of the 
hunters sustained broken collar bones, oc- 
casioned by their mounts falling with them. 

I can imagine nothing that will bring 
abcut a keen appetite, such sound, restful 
sleep, especially if one has been leading a 
sedentary life, as a day of this sport. I 
know that if my friends in the East could 
have participated in the hunt, under the 
same pleasant conditions that I did, they 
would be ready to make Colorado their 
home. All the genuine enthusiasm of a boy 
came to the front in me, and how I did yell; 
in fact it seems almost impossible that one 
eculd take part in such mad gallops and not 
hear “the call of the wild.” 


memory of the past. 





CAMPING ON THE YELLOWSTONE 


On the 6th day of August we camped early 
in the afternoon. After our camp had been 
arranged we took our stools and sat in 
the shade of a giant pine. Far to the east 
could be seen the snow-crowned mountains. 
Behind us was the thick, unexplored forest. 
Almost at our feet dozens of little chip- 
munks, ground squirrels and pine squirrels 
chased each other about. It seems as if 
everywhere could be seen gulls, geese, 
ducks, cranes and many other kinds of water 
fowl. Just across the river on the bluff we 
saw a herd of elk. Strange noises came to 
us from the forest and we seemed to be 
in a new world. This was a day of glory. 
As the sun wheeled near the western horizon 
we took our fishing tackle and strolled to 
the shore of that inland sea—the Yellow- 
stone lake. We passed through the thick, 
tall, pine forest, coming out in the open 
abcut one mile from the lake shore. In 
crossing this open we literally pulled our- 
selves through great beds of tangled wild 
flowers, such as larkspur, columbine, wild 
geraniums and wild roses. What a beautiful 
spot it was! We stopped to inhale the per- 
fume and enjoy the beauty for a few mo- 


ments, but we were startled by a sudden 
rustling among the bushes and before our 
staring eyes arose three magnificent deer, 
which walked slowly away. They seemed 
as tame as Jersey cows and looked at us as 
if wondering what new animal had invaded 
their solitary haunts. 

We passed on to the lake and began cast- 
ing our fly. The salmon trout were so eager 
to bite that they actually jumped out of the 
water for the fly. They bite so rapidly that 
one-half hour is enough to satisfy the most 
enthusiastic angler. Fully satisfied with our 
catch we prepared to retrace our steps to 
camp. Our steps are quickened by the sight 
of bear tracks, the like of which in size we 
have never seen before. He is in the vi- 
cinity somewhere, probably looking at us 
from his secret place and planning‘ his 
“modus operandi.” We reach camp just 
as the sun hides half of his disk behind the 
western hills. While dressing our trout a 
great white gull sails round and round, at 
last drops within a few feet of us and helps 
himself to the fresh fish left within his 
reach. What a beauty! How tame! He 
has never seen human being often enough 
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in that far away home to become alarmed 
at his presence. 

After supper—a camp supper—more de- 
licious than any delicacy on any banquet 
table, we concluded to step further into the 
dense forest and explore our surroundings. 
We do not reach five rods from camp until 
we find ourselves all undone at the sight 
of a mammoth grizzly standing within two 
rods of us. He is not alarmed. He stands 
his ground until we retreat, more rapidly 


than gracefully. We are willing to give 
him the whole rocky range, but he is not 
so easily satisfied, and calmly walks down 
to our camp and proceeds to investigate. 
We cannot persuade him to go away until 
we build a great open fire. He then slowly 
withdraws and we see nothing more of him. 
We were willing for him to stay far in the 
forest with his cubs and we have no desire 
to renew acquaintances. 


WHICH? 


When a printer's lookin’ lonesome an’ a clickin’ of his rule— 
Kind o’ in a Riley jingle an’ a twistin’ on his stool, 

An’ a settin’ up big doublets with a free an’ easy grace— 
He’s been out the night precedin’—er a woman's in the case. 


When he kind o’ stops a settin’, clean fergot where he is at. 
An’ in order to remember. shoots terbacker at the cat; 

An’ his eyes with dreams are labeled that the copy can’t erase— 
He’s been out the night precedin’—er a woman's in the case. 


Yes, he’s either got a headache, er a maze o’ yellow hair 

Is a dancin’ from the “‘g”’ box to the “x’’ box over ther’; 

An’ across the small-cap boxes he can see her blue eyes race— 
They ain’t no raise in wages when a woman's in the case. 


—F. J. T. 








View Along the Big Hole River. Mont. 








By Dr. M. A. Walker. 


“Look out for Santee!” called out Louis, 
our Canadian French guide, as | left the 
camp of Jacque river. “Santee!’’ sneered 
Jones, “Ain’t no Injuns round here.” ‘Ha! 
Who tell you? Santee take you foo! wool 
scalp one day. Den I laugh, me.” 

The guide and the mulatto cook disagreed 
on all subjects. The latter’s growling re- 
joiner was lost as I walked away, entering 
the timbered bottom on the south in quest 
of game of hair or feather to vary our staple 
diet of dried buffalo. The first day of Janu- 
ary, 1852, was typical weather for the lo- 
eality, bright, still and twenty degrees be- 
low zero. Snow covered the ground. The 
leafless trees were encased in ice—trunk, 


limb and twig, each in its crystalline cylinder 
cast about it.from time to time by snow, 
sleet and flying rain drops that froze as 
they fell. 


Upon the white ground and the 
glassy forest the slant heatless noon rays of 
the low winter sun gleamed and flashed with 
blinding effect. The dead stillness was only 
broken by the crunching noise of my steps 
in the dry snow that sent little echoes against 
the bare trunks. The unnatural silence, the 
absence of bird and beast, the intense cold 
that seemed to have banished all animal life, 
all lent to the frigid scene an air of desertion 
and loneliness impossible to describe. But 
at last there was a sign of life. About sev- 
enty yards ahead I could see a smoke—a thin, 
blue-white column rising straight upward to 
the tree tops. Louis’ wartuag came to mind, 
andi stepped behind a big cottonwood. It 
was in fact inhospitable Santee ground. The 
white man’s country was yet far to the sun- 
rise. And only two weeks before this the 
Indian agent, Mr. Hamilton, had been at- 
tacked from both sides of the trail just where 
our camp was now pitched. He was well- 
mounted, however, and, firing his revolver 
right and left, he dashed between the double 
line of Indians and by a lucky chance got 
safely away. But nothing moved, and I ap- 
proached cautiously. A bee-tree had been 
burned through at the root and fallen down, 
the hollow trunk breaking in two and split- 


ting apart some twenty feet from the base 
and exposing its store of honey, the work of 
years, probably, of the wild bees. The In- 
dians of the plains had not then learned the 
use of the axe. The only edged tool of the 
whites known to them was the butcher knife. 
This, which was in universal use, they whet- 
ted—curiously enough—on_ one side only. 
Sharpened thus, however, it served al! their 
purposes, including the butchering of game 
and the scalping of their enemies. This bee- 
tree party had found a use for these knives 
in cutting out the layers of tough comb witb 
which the hollow tree was filled, and the dark 
yellow honey was still dripping down from 
the smoothly-cut edges of what remained 
and staining the white snow. The still 
dripping comb, the moccasin tracks about the 
trees, and other signs at the fire showed that 
a small party of Indians had been at the 
place very lately—certainly not more than 
a few hours before. While 1 was examining 
these signs, and considering—being alone— 
whether it would be exactly wise to con- 
tinue my hunt in that direction, | became 
aware that certain strange sensations in my 
eyes were increasing and that my sight was 
affected. Objects were growing dim, as if 
twilight was setting in, though it was only 
a little past noon. The day was one of those 
intensely cold and clear days of brilliant 
sunshine not uncommon during the winters 
of that region. The glare had been unusu- 
ally trying, and now recalling what I had 
learned from old plainsmen I recognized the 
symptoms as those of snow-blindness and at 
once felt that no time was to be lost in mak- 
ing my way back to camp. But there were 
difficulties. I had walked some miles down 
the bottom. There was no prevailing wind 
by which I could guide my course in the 
absence of sight, and with the loss of sight 
I would inevitably lose my way. That would 
mean death by freezing, in all probability. 
Or, if the Indians were still in the bottom, as 
was more than likely, I would be at their 
mercy if I should blunder upon them in my 


wanderings. But youth is sanguine. The 
{51} 
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river was on my right, and could not be far. 
If I could reach it before becoming entirely 
blind the frozen bed—fenced on both sides 
by steep banks ten to twelve feet high— 
would give me an open road back to camp. 
Taking my bearings as well as I could I 
started on, moving slowly and at right an- 
gles to my former course. Things grew 
more shadowy and indistinct at every step. 
The ancient forest, standing in its. winter 
garb of ice and iooking as if it were frozen 
into eternal silence and immobility, now 
gradually changed in appearance, seeming to 
become magnified and taking on a weird and 
wonderful aspect. Dull, yellow-white fire 
played among the lengthening, spectral 
branches and leaped upward to a sky of the 
same strange hue. Soon everything, sky, 
air, trees and ground were all blended and 
merged in the all-pervading yellow-white- 
ness—dull and impenetrable as that “thick 
darkness’ that covered the obdurate Pharaoh 
and his Egyptians. There was a _ crash 
ahead, and I mechanically cocked my rifle, 
only to remember the instant afterwards that 
the weapon was of no particular use under 
the circumstances—then the thump of re- 
ceding feet muffled by the snow. Some large 


animal had started up from its mid-day lair 


in the sunshine and bounded away—invisible 
as a spirit, however, to my blind eyes. 
Groping from tree to tree, feeling my way 
with my hands as a snail uses his tentacles, 
by good fortune I at last reached the river 
and slided down the bank, glad to find myself 
on the firm, level ice. It would be plain sail- 
ing now, I thought. It was the coldest win- 
ter in twenty years—so old plainsmen said— 
and the snow that had fallen had been fro- 
zen hard on the ice of the river bed and 
formed a roughish surface that gave good 
fopting. Careful to turn to the right, facing 
up stream, I stepped out quite confidently, 
congratulating. myself on my good luck. 
Within a hundred yards I walked plump 
against the bank, stumbled, slipped and 
rolled over on the ice. I remember laughing 
as I got up at the mental picture of myself 
clutching at nothing and ending so abruptly 
on my back with my feet in the air. That 
jas my first but not my last involuntary 
eollision with the river bank. Jacque river 
is a crooked stream, in that locality at 
least, and what with its devious windings 
and my own hap-hazard progress my face 
was soon bleeding from contact with the 
brushwood that projected from the bank and 
my shins bruised by the jagged, bare limbs 
of sunken trees sticking up through the firm 
ice at intervals along the shore. But this 
‘was @ trifle to something that followed. As 
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I walked on, when about the middle of the 
river, the sound of running water fell on 
my ears. It was faint, though distinct—a 
low, rippling gurgle that seemed to whisper 
of summer woods and green vales. But in 
ali that hyperborean world of ice and snow 
there was but one spot where open water 
existed—the dreaded “air-hole,” and I at 
once recognized the siren note. Unpleasant 
places are these air-holes, more particularly 
those over deep-running water, that never 
give up their dead. One of my companions 
had gone into one a few days before on the 
Missouri river—luckily for him, however, a 
shallow place, and with no worse results than 
a ducking to the hips and having to walk 
to camp in neither garments that were frozen 
stift almost as soon as he scrambled out of 
the hole. Jacque river I knew to be both 
swift and deep. Getting down on my hands 
and knees and sliding my heavy rifle forward 
with one hand while feeling cautiously ahead 
with the other, I presently touched the circu- 
lar border of frozen snow, and beyond this 
the smooth, moist ice that yielded to the 
pressure of my fingers. The ripple was now 
sharp and clear, with a growling undertone 
of the current below. Sheering around the 
piace, which appeared to be five or six feet 
in diameter, | rose to my feet with a new 
appreciation of the uses and value of the 
ears. 

My progress was necessarily slow, but at 
length I felt convinced that I had traveled 
far enough to have reached comp. I stopped 
often and listened, but there was always the 
same grim silence. It seemed a dead world. 
Then suddenly, like an electric shock, the 
thought flashed through me—could I have 
faced about in my blind turnings and was | 
heading down the river and away from camp! 
There was no way to tell. The idea gave me 
a shiver. Not long after this, however, there 
was an echo in the woods. It seemed to die 
prematurely on the freezing air. But sound 
of any kind was a relief. This seemed in the 
right direction, and I moved on. Il was a 
human voice, and the language was not that 
of the Sicux. Yes, the deep chest tones were 
those of Louis: “I tole you, Santee shall 
been the meanest Injun The rest was 
unspoken, for just then I clambered up the 
bank. 

The veteran plainsman at once took me in 
hand, leading me into the tent and putting 
me to bed, then poulticing my eyes with snow 
for the rest of the day and during the night 
following. 

It was several days before my eyes could 
bear the light, but the attack did not seem 
to leave any permanent injury. 
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HE boys with hunting blood in their 
veins used to have warm times over 
in western Colorado fifteen and 
twenty years ago. We were ready 
to tackle any kind of game in any 

state and would as soon attempt to rope a 
grizzly as a yearlin’ if the proper spirit hap- 
pened to move us. Those of us who lived on 
the Uncompahgre, near Ridgway, especially. 
were of a particularly adventuresome turn, 
and seemed to not care for animal, man or 
the devil if we only had a true friend at our 
shoulder who would back us up—one who 
had gone through experiences with us on 
which he had showed that he was of the 
proper stripe. Such aman was Scott 
Teague, one of the truest friends I ever met, 
and a hunter and woodsman from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet. 

In 1892 Scott and I conceived a plan to 
rope a male and female lion and send them 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago. Some of the 
boys gave us the laugh when our plans were 
disclosed to them, but we didn’t mind the 
twitting for, judging by our previous expe- 
riences with these animals—among the 
greatest cowards of man in the animal king- 
dom—we felt confident of our ability to ac- 
complish our purpose, with even a fair de- 
gree of good luck. 

After a fresh fall of snow one day in Feb- 
ruary of the above year Teague and I set 
out from Ridgway with our pack of dogs— 
of which Old Nailer was leader— with the 
intention of capturing a live lion. We took 
a direction down the Uncompahgre, as we 
had heard that lions had been making fre- 
quent visits along that territory for a week 
or so previous. On the morning of the sec- 
ond day out we ran across a track made the 
previous night by what seemed to be a very 
large lion. We followed it for a mile or so, 
when we turned the dogs loose. On this hunt 
we had an experience much different from 
that which the average lion hunter usually 
has: We chased that lion all day and not 
until dark, when the lion, the dogs, the horses 
and we were thoroughly tired out, did we 
manage to tree him where he would stay 
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treed. For, mind you, it is not all to tree 
your game in lion-hunting—but to get it to 
stay treed. 

This was the foxiest member of the “felis 
concolor” family I had ever before run up 
against. Not only had he made up his mind 
to lead us a merry chase in the daytime 
when danger to his skin was greatest, but he 
thought that by resting on the limbs of a 
pine—he treed in a big yellow pine—over 
night he would be fresh to resume the sport 
on the morrow. Not feeling equal to put- 
ting the “hand-cuffs’ on him in the dark. 
we built a big fire under the tree just for the 
sake of sociability, and from our seat on a 
log we scrutinized his blazing orbs and al- 
most counted the hairs in his pelt. The 
dogs, tired from the long chase, almost fell 
to the ground as soon as the excitement of 
baying him was over, and under the influ- 
ence of the warm fire they soon were fast 
asleep. The lion was the only member of 
the party that couldn’t rest, and the man- 
ner in which he occasionally shifted his po- 
sition showed that he was well worn out 
I will say in connection with the statement 
regarding the dogs that, had we not called 
them off, or arrived on the scene they would 
have remained at the foot of that 
long as the lion was there. 

We sat at the blazing fire discussing the 
best means of handling our friend in the 
tree until 4 a. m., when I went to my home, 
six miles down the Uncompahgre, for a team 
and wagon with which to haul our victim to 
Ridgway. I met several friends on the way, 
who, upon learning of our success, decided 
to come along and see the fun. The result 
was that when I got back to where Scott 
sat guarding the lion I had a large following 
of curious and interested spectators. 

The limbs and foliage of the tree were so 
thick that it was thought impracticable to 
rope him in that tree, so in order to chase 
him into anotker I climbed the big pine with 
a pair of telegraph pole climbers attached to 
my boots—about the only way to get into the 
limbs of one of those yellow pine trees, 
where sometimes the first limb is fifty feet 
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from the ground. As a matter of fact, this 
lion was perched fully fifty feet from the 
ground. 

When within a few feet of his lionship | 
poked him with a limb, when he started 
down head first. He almost hissed in my 
face as he passed down, and I would un- 
doubtedly have used my six-gun on him when 
1 saw him coming if I could have reached 
it in time. After he had gone down a ways 
he jumped. He then ran to another tree, but 
jumped when he saw us coming, when the 
dogs caught him on the ground. Old Nailer, 
who was the first dog in the fight, was 
caught on the nose by the lion, which held 
on until Iran up. Feeling that the dog—one 
of the most valuable bear and lion dogs in 
that section—would surely be killed unless 
something was done, I involuntarily took 
hold of the lion by the tail to pull him off. 
As soon as I did this I realized that I had 
done a very dangerous thing and knew that 
if I let go. after once pulling, my hide would 
probably be torn to shreds. Sp acting on the 
only plan possible, I summoned all the 
strength I possessed, and taking a firmer 
grip on the lion’s tail I drew both him an 
the dog into the air and swung them clear 
of the ground in a circle around me, calling 
for Scott to come and help. The latter was 
already on his way and immediately grabbed 
a dead sapling, tore it from the ground and 
when I let my load fall—which I was com- 
pelled to do from sheer exhaustion—he threw 
the sapling over the lion, and we both jumped 
on the ends of it and pinned him down. 
Now when it is all over, I cannot realize how 
it was ever done, and the only reason which 
| can ascribe for our ability to do it so suc- 
cessfully was the fact that the lion was so 
much worn out by the -previous day’s run 
and stiff from his night’s stand in the tree, 
that he wasn’t himself at all. It is certain 
that if he were in his normal state we never 
could have accomplished the task in the 
bungling manner which from force of circum- 
stances we were compelled to adopt. 

With the help of those of our auditors 
whom we could get to lend a hand we soon 
had his feet tied together and a stick gag 
placed in his mouth. We accomplished the 
latter by first crowding a small piece of a 
limb into his mouth sideways in such a po- 
sition that his four large front teeth held it 


back of them. Then we wrapped smal! rope 
around his muzzle back of where the ends 
of the limb projected, and tied it securely, 
thus preventing the animal from either open- 
ing or closing his mouth. An incident hap- 
pened a few minutes later that is worthy of 
note. My father had just remarked what 
great cowards lions were and started to 
walk past the prostrate animal. In some 
way it got a paw loose and dealt him a 
clout that tore the flesh on the back of his 
hand from the wrist to his fingers. 

After again tying his front feet tightly 
we loaded him on the wagon and took him 
to Ridgway, where it was our purpose to 
keep him in a cage until we should capture 
a female for a mate. This was later accom- 
plished by a party of which I am sorry to 
say I was not a member. However, the cir- 
cumstances conected with the capture of the 
female have been told and retold to me so 
often that I am thoroughly familiar with 
them. They are as follows: 

In the spring of the same year Dave Nicb- 
ols, Ira Culver, Leonard Hunter and Scott 
Teague—all of Ridgway, Colorado—started 
from that town on horseback with a good 
pack of dogs, bent on capturing alive a mate 
for the one which a couple of months pre- 
viously Teague and I had secured. They 
struck an old track, on which they traveled 
for two days before they raised the lion. 
At last the dogs treed him—at first in a snag 
of a tree, from which it jumped and ran up 
a big pine. It got out on the end of a limb, 
with head toward the tree, about thirty feet 
from the ground. 

Teague got up to rope it, but the lion would 
cuff off the rope, each time, catching it with 
its paw. After trying this for awhile, Teague 
called up Dave Nichols whom he placed be- 
tween himself and the lion. Nichols was to 
dp the roping act while Teague attracted the 
lion by poking it with a long pole. At the 
end of the rope they had fastened a long dog 
chain so it couldn‘t bite it in two. In throw- 
ing it the lion caught it in its mouth and re- 
fused to let go. Teague pulled so hard on 
the rope that the lion was dragged up to 
within six feet of Nichols, who stood ready 
to shoot with his six-gun if it came nearer. 
They then allowed the lion to go back to 
its former place on the limb and fought it 
with the pole until it released its hold suffi- 
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ciently to get the chain out of its mouth 
Then they succeeded in dropping the rope 
over its head and drawing the noose tight. 
The other end they dropped over a heavy 
limb. 

They came down from the tree and pull- 
ing on the end of the rope until the lion was 
choked into insensibility, when it was easy 
to dislodge it from the limb. It was gradu- 
ally lowered until its hind feet touched the 
ground, when it was gagged and tied simi- 
larly to the one which Teague and ! cap- 
tured. After securing it in this way the 
slip-knot was loosened and it was allowed to 
breathe more freely. 
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In order to get it to Ridgway it was neces- 
sary to tie a rope to its hind feet and care- 
fully drag it on the heavy, soft snow to 
Ridgway. This was accomplishesd in a man- 
ner that caused no distress whatever to the 
animal. She was caged and later shipped 
with the one which we had chosen for her 
mate, to the World’s Fair Commissioners 
Chicago, and exhibited there during the prog- 
ress of that function. 

I have written of the above two incidents 
merely to show the manner adopted by the 
hunters of southwestern Colorado in those 
days of catching lions alive, and of how easy 
it is to get them this way if you only know 
how. 
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Maine moose killed by E. H. Morse. a Massachusetts sportsman. 
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AM located in the southern 
corner of Mineral seventeen 
miles north of Pagosa Springs, and 
thirty miles south of Creede, Colorado, 
on a tributary of the San Juan river. 
l am engaged in mining, being the pioneer 
in this part of the mountains. Four years 
ago I was forced to build a wagon road 
twelve miles in order to proceed with my 
mining work, but, like all mountain roads, 
it needs repairing every spring, and it was 
just after a day’s work, building a bridge, 
that the heavy snows had broken down, that 
I met and laid out three of five silver-tips, 
the killing of which I am about to relate. 
On June 15, 1903, I was at the Omaha 
mine, the property of which I am manager, 
with my wife and a friend from Illinois, 
who is also part owner of the mine. I have 
many other claims in this vicinity, covering 
about twelve miles of ground, and some of 
them lie around on the other side of the 
mountain from the Omaha mine. In order 
to reach them we must go on horseback 
or on foot. I was not very busy at this time, 
and as there is a fine fish lake just above 
what I call the Baritone group of mines, 
I suggested to my friend from Illinois, Mr. 
Stedman, that we take a trip up there and 
get a few fish, as well as a few samples of 
ore from the Baritone mine. He was in for 
the trip, so we prepared to go the next 
morning. As usual, when there is a hunt or 
a fishing trip on the tapis, I was on hand, so 
we got off about 7 a. m. in good trim, each 
on a good riding horse. I took my fishing 
rod and my “Old Reliable” .30-30 Winchester. 
which is a close companion to me. 
Everything went well until we arrived 
at a point about thrée miles from the Oma- 
ha. Here we were compelled to abandon 
our horses and go. on foot on account of the 
snow drift in the trail. We had gone about 
three-quarters’ of a mile when, on rounding 
a point that overlooked Turkey creek, a 
tributary spoken of, I noticed.my man some 
distance behind, and knowing his lungs had 
not gotten used to furnishing so much light 
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air as is required to keep one agoing at this 
altitude, I sat down and waited for him. 

I raised my rifle and took a look through 
my scope at some dents in the snow across 
the canon. I saw at once that they were 
bear tracks and told Mr. Stedman that 
there were bear in there somewhere, when 
all at once two silver-tips, with backs as 
white as snow, started from below us about 
two hundred yards. We both jumped to 
our feet, and in an instant I was pumping 
soft-points over there at the rate of about 
five a minute; at least I had both silver-tips 
down in that time—one dead and the other 
with his back broken. The latter seemed 
to crawl into the woods. As Mr. Stedman 
was very anxious to get all the life out of 
him, I sent a ball through his heart, directed 
by my telescope. This was the only shot 
fired by sighting through the telescope. I 
tried once to find them with it, but got in 
too big a hurry, and used my Lyman sight. 

Well, when we saw that the work was 
done, we congratulated ourselves on the for- 
tunate stop to rest, went down and cleaned 
the bears, and after that ate our lunch which 
my wife had prepared for us before leav- 
ing home. Then we started for our ponies. 
We managed to get them up to the bears 
and the bears on them, and after that it was 
no trouble to land them at the Omaha. The 
next day I skinned them and cared for the 
meat. Mr. Stedman declares this was the 
best work he ever saw done. Well, although 
I did not get any ore or fish, I was satisfied. 

The following day we startea down the 
road to repair a bridge that had given way 
under the heavy load of snow that was on 
it, my wife and baby and Mr. Stedman be- 
ing with me. We left the mine about 8& 
a. m., intending to have dinner at the work 
by warming up the lunch already prepared. 
We landed at the briage about 10 a. m. and 
Mr. Stedman and I lit into it at once. We 
worked hard, and finally got it repaired. 
It.was then 4 p. m., so we hitched up and 
started for home. We were jogging along 
in a trot when my two pups scented tracks 
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and gave tongue. They ran on, so | only 
spoke of the pups smelling bear and said 
there had been a bear .n the road since we 
had gone down. We drove about two hun- 
dred yards down the road when here came 
the pups like the devil was after them, their 
tails between their legs and the hair stand- 
ing up on their backs. I knew at once what 
it meant, and, giving my wife the lines, I 
jumped out and took my .30-30 from the seat 
behind us. I joshingly said: “I will see if 
it will run me back,” and ran up the road. 
| had gone about thirty yards in front of the 
team when here came three bears abreast 
right down the road towards me on the run, 
the old bear in the center, a yearling on 
her right and a three-year-old on her left. 
The latter and the old bear were nearly the 
same size, and each looked as big as a 
horse. I saw there was something to be 
done, and quickly, so I got busy. My first 
shot hit the old bear in the forearm. I had 
good aim, but she jumped to her right to 
knock back the yearling just as I shot, so 
my ball went tour inches farther to 
right than I intended it. 


the 
After sending him 


arolling back she raised and struck at the 


three-year-old; but this bear was on the 
watch for her paw, and parried the blow. | 
took the chance at her backbone, and let 
her down in a pile. Then, somehow, my 
right hand got to work, and the first thing 
I knew I was out of cartridges. 

I fired seven shots, and it seemed as 
though it was all over inside of a minute. 
I had three bears down, but one was still 
alive and yelling. He was shot three times 
and had his back broken, but was dragging 


himself along with his front feet. 1 ran 
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back to the wagon and got my belt of cart- 
ridges and knife, told the folks I had three 
bears; then went back and watched the 
wounded bear die, as I supposed it would 
soon do, as I was sure of my shots. Mean- 
while my wife came up, and I called to her 
to come and finish up my work by sending 
a ball through its head. It was lying about 
thirty yards from me, alongside of Turkey 
creek. Just as she came up the bear must 
have gotten a “hunch” that it was going to 
be shot by a women, so it rolled into the 
stream. The water was raging, and it went 
down like a shot. I ran down, and seeing 
it was helpless to save itself, | raised my 
rifle and sent a ball through its brain, Then 
I ran down the stream for about two hundred 
yards to a bridge. I was sure I could catch 
him there, but when he came along the suc- 
tion took him under and I never saw him 
again. I ran to the wagon, threw the har. 
ness from one of the horses and, !eaving my 
rifle with my wife, I went down stream for 
about two miles as fast as I could ride. I 
then rode to the river and watched for my 
bear, but I was finally compelled to go away 
wit sout him. When I got back I found Mr. 
Stedman had taken the entrails from the 
other two bears, so all I had to do was to 
help load them into our spring wagon and 
go home. 

I will never get over “kicking” myself 
for being such a goose as to leave any life 
in a bear. In the encounters with the five 
{| fired thirteen shots, all taking effect. 1 
have killed a great many large and small 
bears, but those five were the best I have 
ever gotten, as the fur was the very best 
that could be expected. 
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N Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 
scenery is at its best. This newly-set- 
aside park, which occupies 248 square 
miles of southern Oregon's mountains, 
promises to outrival in grandeur and 
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picturesque beauty the world-noted Yellow- 


stone. Not only is Crater lake itself a great 
feature, but within the boundaries of the 
park are a score of scenic wonders—of snow- 
capped mountain peaks, lofty crags, deep 
eanons, beds of lava, plateaus of grassy 
olains, green woods and rippling streams. 
Crater Lake National Park lies some 
eighty-five miles from the railroad. The 
prettiest and most interesting route leading 
to it is that which follows Rogue river. 
This is the route more usually taken by tour- 
ists making the trip to the park. Traveling 
ap the Rogue from the railroad one finds the 
valley growing more narrow, the farm- 
houses fewer, while the river grows swifter, 
the forests denser and the mountains more 
rugged. Ata distance of fifty miles from the 
valley the Rogue narrows to a width of but 
seventy-five feet and flows with fearful rap- 
idity through the crevices cut in the Cas- 
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cades. It seems but a deep slit in the eartb 
where the river flows through. Down this 
gorge the water rushes and leaps impetu 
ously from rock to rock, lashing itself into 
fury and foam, whirling its eddies or resting 
a moment in some protected basin before 
plunging over a cataract, only to pause again 
and repeat the same wild phantasies. 

All along the Rogue in these wild soli- 
tudes, as in all parts of Crater Lake National 
Park, beasts of the forest are plentiful. 
Bear, deer and elk haunt the regions of the 
upper Rogue, and under the protecting laws 
of the state and the rules of the park, will 
in time become still more plentiful and less 
timid. The upper river passes through one 
of the finest forests of sugar pine in the 
world. Grand old trees they are, rising 
above the less auspicious oaks and madronas 
like grim sentinels: posted to guard the beau- 
ties of the park domain. 

Before reaching Crater lake, the traveler 
emerges from the forest and crosses a flat, 
grassy plateau skirting the rim. Crossing 
this the traveler can well stand entranced 
on the brink of this once-mighty cauldron 
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and gaze with silent awe into the blue 
depths of the majestic lake. Here is the 
summit of Mount Mazama, or rather the 
summit of the broken stub, for once this 
mighty peak looked down upon all the sur- 
rounding peaks of the Cascades. Naught re- 
mains of the once-lofty mountain but the 
base, which forms the rim of Crater lake. 

Generally and briefly, Crater lake is de- 
scribed when it is said that it is a body of 
fresh water six miles long and three miles 
wide, with almost sheer precipices for shores 
varying from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
water and with seven points rising 8,000 
feet, and with a cone-shaped island in the 
center that rises 845 feet above the surface 
of the lake. 

The water is cold and pure and the 
-light breeze that fans across keeps the lit- 
tle waves ever splashing, splashing against 
the rocks. Aside from this there are no 
other sounds. Once in a while a snow-white 


pelican flies slowly along the border of the 
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lake, then settles and lights on the blue 
surface, a mere speck. An occasional hawk 
soars past in search of prey. There are no 
fish in Crater lake, though the streams of the 
park abound with them. The principal in- 
habitant of the lake itself is a little brown 
waterdog or lizard, three or four inches in 
length, that squirms in and out of the crev- 
ices along the water’s edge as one saunters 
past. Then, too, there is a little brown ani 
mal, about the size of a chipmuuk, with long 
fur and bushy tail, that skips up the rim 
when the tourist approaches. 

Silence, loneliness, peace reign supreme 
over all. Miles and miles one may go and 
see no life. But here amidst the rugged can 
ons, the deep forests, the snow-capped 
mountains and the babbling streams one 
may rest in absolute repose near Nature’s 
heart, forgetting the cares and the worries 
jeft far behind. So remote, so peaceful, so 
isolated is it that it seems apart from the 
rolling, busy. buzzing world. 





Crater Lake—Cathedral Rock in foreground, Mount Scott in distance. 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game law 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately commnuniented to the game de. 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryi 


— department’s duties in the premises. 
Tt 


out of the 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


om the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


DOWN THE EAST COAST. 


On a recent trip South I left lronton, Ohio, 
a hustling little city, located on the Ohio 
river. where it makes a_e great sweeping 
bend south into Kentucky, and only a few 
miles from the west boundary of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ironton can boast of big blast furnaces, 
rolling and nail mills and big lumber in- 
terests, but when it comes to fish and game, 
the -few sportsmen there must pack their 
grips and strike for other fields or be con- 
tent with a few bob whites, found on the 
most difficult grounds to shoot over. The 
fields are small, the second growth of timber 
plenty and with one shot in the open the 
birds are into the timber, which is interlaced 
with blackberry and green briar vines, that 
take hold with altogether a too friendly grip. 
A man with any weapon but a smooth bore 
cannon who can make a respectable bag 
heré, need not be afraid in any 
company. 

The same conditions Ashland, 
Kentucky, only a few distant from 
Ironton, and a twin sister in manufacuring 
enterprises. Ashland has a good gun club 
and takes an interest in trap shooting, and 
in that respect is ahead of her sister city. 
Huntington, West Virginia, has a live trap 
club. The state shoot will be held there next 
June. The grounds are finely situated, with 
good background and are on an electric car 
line. Huntington shooters hold the state 
trophies and say the men that can take them 
away will have their shooting clothes on; 
and, judging from the way I saw a few of 
them shoot last year, in a gale of wind, I 
know they are right. 

It being my aim to see all the lovers of 


to shoot 


“exist at 


miles 





rod and gun possible on my trip from the 
Ohio to Southern Florida, I could not pass 
by Charleston, West Virginia, the capital of 
the state, and an up-to-date city 
respect. 


in every 
It has beautiful homes, big business 
houses and big-hearted men, who take a 
stranger by the hand and make him feel that 
he is one of them. There is fairly good Bob 
White shooting near the city, some wood- 
cock, while a short distance in the mountains 
to the east deer, turkey and bear are fairly 
plentiful. A year ago at the head of a small 
creek that empties into the Kanawha river, 
a few miles above Charleston, thirteen bears 
were killed. 

Good bass and trout fishing is to be had 
within fifty miles, while up the Elk river. 
that flows through the city, big pike are 
killed. However, I can see no difference 
between them and the big muscallonge of 
Wisconsin. I saw the head of one caught 
by James Dupuy of Ironton, Ohio, in Tigert 
Creek, Kentucky, that measured forty-four 
and one-quarter inches in length, spread 
of jaws six and three-quarters inches, and 
weighed thirty-one pounds, dressed, as it 
was weighed by the express agent for ship- 
ment. The length of the head was seven 
and one-half inches. 

I dropped into Goshorn Bros.’ big sport- 
ing goods store in Charleston, to sit arounnd 
the fire with the boys; for all the shooters 
drop in here some time during the day to 
swap hot-air stories (just like the old Denver 
Hot-Air Club). They kill more game and 
catch more fish around the hot old stove 
than there is in the state. The bass that 
weighed eight pounds and got away, the buck 
that was shot through the heart and ran a 
mile had been duly laid to rest, when the 
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following odd experience in the field was re- 
lated: 

Dr. Mahan and Messrs. J. A. de Gueyter, 
J. A. Jones and Goshorn were after part- 
ridges. The first named were two birds 
ahead when Goshorn’s dog came to a point 
and the balance of the shooters were stand- 
ing as follows: 

@3d Bird 

@2d Bird 
@ist Bird 

@Dog 
@Goshorn 


@Mahan 


@deGueyter 
@Jones 


They told Goshorn to flush and kill the bird. 

When the bird flushed Mr. Goshorn cov- 
ered him and pulled, but while he was catch- 
ing his sight two more flushed ahead, one of 
them at least forty yards distant. All flew 
in the same direction. Mr. Goshorn only 
saw the near-by bird, but the three other 
shooters saw the other two rise and also 
saw them drop at the crack of Goshorn’s 
gun. Mr. Goshorn only seeing the first bird 
drop, walked forward, retrieved it and only 
knew that he had bagged the other ones 
when his friends picked them up for him. 
He was equal to the occasion, however, for 
he remarked,“We had to have two to tie, 
so | killed three, so as to go you one better. 
These were the last birds killed, giving Gos- 
horn and Jones a lead of one bird by a most 
remarkable shot. 

Clifton Forge, Virginia, is a fine little city 
in the heart of the Allegheny mountains, 
with an altitude of 1,500 feet. There is fine 
trout and bass fishing near and good deer 
and turkey shooting on the surrounding 
mountains. To show how plentiful game is, 
Mr. Callahan, manager of the hotel, outfitted 
a guest who had a few hours to spare, with 
a dog and gun to try for partridge. Two 
resident sportsmen completed the party. In 
less than one and one-half miles from the 
hotel the dog came to a point in a fallen 
tree top. Thinking it a pheasant, one of the 
party advanced to take the shot and when 
he put the dog in, a big buck jumped to his 
feet and he killed him with a charge of shot. 
Clifton Forge has a gun club with a good 
membership of the kind of men you like to 
meet. 

Staunton, Virginia, is a place where | 
would like to camp for an interminable time 
—a beautifully-situated city on the west side 


of the valley of Virginia, rich in historical 
legends. It was incorporated in 1738. On 
June 4, 1781, the Legislature of Virginia, 
driven out of Richmond by Benedict Arnold, 
took refuge in Charlottesville, and on the ap- 
pearance of Tarleton, adjourned to meet at 
Staunton. But that is not bird dogs, and 
that is the first thing that impressed me on 
my visit to this city. 

The number of pointers and setters which 
I saw in the streets, on the handsome lawns, 
on big piazzas, on small porches, all fine 
dogs—were an evidence of the character of 
the citizens. On getting acquainted with some 
of the owners of the said dogs, I understood 
why so many pedigreed dogs abounded there. 
Thoroughbred sportsmen were owners of 
thoroughbred dogs—men whose fathers and 
grandfathers had hunted and rode to the 
hounds before them. Men who had been 
taught from infancy that the first principles 
of sport is to give your bird a fair chance 
and kill in moderation. Men of this stamp 


make a stranger at home. 
J. A. RICKER 





A GIANT BEAR. 


A story recently came to the Outdoor Life 
office about a mammoth silver-tip bear be- 
ing killed in Western Colorado, which the 
writer was informed weighed 2,200 pounds, 
and whose hide seemed impervious to modern 


rifle ammunition. We learned that Mr. J. 
M. Killin, the well-known Pueblo sportsman, 
and gun dealer, could give us full informa- 
tion about the animal, and we accordingly 
wrote Mr. Killin regarding it, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering your fav- 
or of the 20th instant, the large silver-tip bear 
of which the writer told Mr. Stroh, was 


*killed about eighteen miles from Delta, Col- 


orado, by a “tenderfoot’—an old gentleman 
about 60 years of age, who had just come out 
to Colorado from Iowa. 

He started out deer hunting with a 30-30 
Winchester carbine, and was about three 
miles out from his ranch when upon hear- 
ing a noise directly back of him, he turned 
around and saw the bear coming toward 
him on his hind feet. As he turned around 
the bear shied off to the left and made a 
circle around the hunter within four feet 
of him, and looked to him to be about twelve 
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feet high. 


after passing him and went on in a leisurely 
walk. 


The bear got down on all fours 


When he got about sixty feet away the old 
gentleman had sufficiently recovered to give 
him a shot just back of the fore leg, and 
the bear immediately turned and came direct- 
ly toward him, and he sent six more shots 
into him while he was standing up and com- 
ing for him. When he got within about 
twenty feet, he made another circle to the 
right, and the old hunter shot four more 
shots into him, and the bear lay down. 

The old gentleman pnly had one cartridge 
left, and as the bear still had his head up, 
he was afraid to approach him, so thought 
he would save this one cartridge to protect 
himself on his way back to the ranch. There 
he filled his cartridge belt and procured his 
hunting knife and came back prepared to 
finish the bear. When he got to the place 
where he left the animal he was not there. 
The hunter tracked him about half a mile, 
into a thicket pf willows near the creek. 

When he got up to within about ten feet 
of the bear, the latter raised up on his front 
feet. The old gentleman then took deliver- 
ate aim behind his ear and fired, and the 
animal fell dead. 

The hide weighed 300 pounds and meas- 
ured eight feet over all. The measurement 
between the ears was twenty inches. All 
twelve of the bullets fired took effect,but only 
two of them vitally—the first shot, just back 
of the fore leg, and the last shot just back 
of the base of the ear. These were the only 
shots that penetrated through his hide and 
fat, as the fat was about five inches thick. 
He was a monster and weighed 1,600 pounds. 

The hide is now on exhibition at Getts & 
Getz Bros.’ store at Delta. Mr. Getz will* 
take this hide to the World’s Fair, and he 
says he will get not less than $1,000 for it. 
In fact, he has already been offered $500 
for it. 

We have written Mr. Getts to-day to have 
him send you direct the name of the old 
gentleman and anything else of interest re- 
garding this. It is said the old gentleman 
was as cool during the shooting as though 
it had been a jack rabbit, probably because 
he did not realize the danger. 
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This teaches a good lesson which should 
be of good to all sportsmen. The fact that a 
30-30 metal-jacket, soft-point bullet would 
not penetrate through this bear’s hide and 
fat is conclusive evidence to the writer’s 
mind that a gun not less in penetration and 
velocity than a .32 Special or a .35-caliber 
should be used with this class of vicious 
game. 

The writer has been a reader of your val- 
uable paper since the first copy was issued. 


Wishing you success, and hoping to be of 
further service to you, I remain, 


Respectfully, 
J. M. KILLIN. 


We hope to have further information of 
this bear’s killing for pur next issue. We 
can hardly reconcile the very small measure- 
ment quoted by Mr. Killin (eight feet) with 
the enormous weight of the animal. A bear 
weighing anywhere over 1,000 pounds should 
measure at least nine and one-half feet in 


length. 


COLORADO’S TWIN “GOD’S COUNTRY.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I used to be a resi- 
dent of Glenwood Springs, Colorado, and al- 
ways read your n.agazine. Down here in 
Florida, though, I have missed it, and |! 
therefore enclose the subscription price, so 
I will not miss a copy. 

Ten days ago I was spending a few days 
with a Mr. McFarlan of Forepaugh’s circus. 
who has one of the best equipped camps it 
was ever my good fortune to visit, located 
about twelve miles north of Titusville, on 
what is known as the haul-over between 
Indian river and Mosquito lagoon. Ducks! 
Gee whizz! Man, you ought to see them. 
You have got to dodge to keep out of their 
way. Big, black, English teal, green-heads. 
widgeon, sprigs and blue-bills, by the acre. 
We had ’em roasted and baked, with blue- 
fish and Spanish mackerel on the side. 

I consider now that there are two God's 
countries. One is Colorado and the other 
is Florida, and hereafter I expect to put 
in all my spare time equally divided between 
them. J. E. MILLER, D. D. S. 


West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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NEW WISCONSIN CLUBS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The sportsmen of 
Northern Wisconsin have organized a league 
or club known as the North Wisconsin 
Sportsman's League, with A. A. Miller as 
president; John Gardner as vice-presedent; 
Joe Woodhouse as treasurer and William G. 
Noh! as secretary. 

Our club at the second meeting numbered 
150 paid members at $1 each. This money 
is to be used to purchase quail, mongolian 
pheasants, buying wild rice, celery, to restock 
our streams, etc.—in fact, anything pertain- 
ing to propagation of game and fish. We 
have the most natural facilities for such a 
purpose of any state in the Union, especially 
in regards to trout and the natural covering 
for birds. Our streams are all spring fed. 
and we have one of the greatest clover coun- 
tries.known of which all the grouse families 
are so fond. 

I am almost afraid the country is a little 
too rigid and that there is too much snow 
here for Mongolian pheasants, but neverthe- 
less we intend to give them atry. We have 
already made application for about sixty 
cans of trout and as our club increases we 
will also make more applications. Our state 
hatchery is only twelve miles from us, and 
you can readily see how quickly we can get 
the fry in the creeks upon arrival. 

Washburn, our sister town across the 
Cheguamegon (pronounced She-wam-a-gon) 
bay, has organized a similar club of same 
hame, known as North Wisconsin League 
No. 2 (with sixty members), while Iron Riv- 
er, Wis., has another known as No. 3, with 
seventy-five members. So you see we start- 
ed a good thing and it is getting pushed 
along. We intend to cut down trees, put 
in logs, rocks, etc., in our creeks, and make 
hiding places for the trout. Now that log- 
ging is practically over in this locality we 
can soon get our streams back to their form- 
er degree of wildness and plenitude. 

Deer were very plentiful this year, most 
every sportsman going out getting his limit 
of two. They are wintering finely, as there 
is hardly any snow to bother them, and we 
look to a prosperous fall of 2904. 


BIGE BUCHANAN 


THE ELK AND HIS MISFORTUNE. 


Mr. Madison Grant, the naturalist, in his 
article on “The Moose,” in the Seventh Re- 
port of the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion of New York, sounds a popular note 
in which all sportsmen can join. when he 
writes as follows: 

“Until recent years it was the misfortune 
of Americans to have only foreign made 
literature on zoology, and much confusion 
has resulted in the names of our common 
animals. A safe rule to follow would be, ip 
my opinion, to use native names, such as 
moose or caribou, when available, but to 
respect well-established usage in regard to 
the names of other animals. In literature 
designed for more than local use the name 
wapiti or American elk should be used; but 
in ordinary use in the United States or Can- 
ada the word elk must suffice for the ani- 
mal. 

“One of the results of this confusion of 
names would be ludicrous were not the 
results so serious. The Order of Elks is by 
origin an European society, and the “elk” 
referred to, of course, was the European form 
of the moose. In this country, however, the 
name was supposed to relate to the wapiti 
deer, and the canine tooth or tusk on the 
upper jaw of the wapiti has consequently 
become the emblem of the order and used 
as a watch charm or cuff stud. No member 
of the genus “Alces” has any canine teeth. 
this feature being confined to the genus “Cer- 
vus”” and some closely related genera. The 
possession of these tusks has been a great 
misfortune to the wapiti, and thousands of 
them have been killed in the last few years 
solely for these teeth. To butcher so fine 
an animal merely for two teeth is a crime 
worse than killing for his hide, and the Or- 
der of Elks has much to answer for. | am 
glad to say, however, that at a recent con- 
vention action was taken to abolish the use 
of elk tusks as emblems. It is not often that 
giving an animal a wrong name has fata) 
results, but the unfortunate wapiti and his 
teeth have suffered in consequence of this 
error in nomenclature.” 





Henry Bunn and John Grigor captured two 
full-grown mountain lions near Rifle, Colo- 
rado, lately. The lions were first treed by 
dogs and lassooed and tied. 
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“PROTECTION” AS IT USED TO BE. 


Editor Outdoor Life In your December 
number, page 848, you make mention of a 
game case in which one C. M. White plays 
the most prominent part You have the 
facts somewhat warped, and as there is no 
occasion for it, it will bear straightening 
out, 

The cases, civil as well as criminal, began 
in the County Cort of ‘Rio Blanco county, 
before Judge Foreman, in the winter of 1900- 
1901. White was arrested with two or three 
hundred -hides in his possession. and at the 
criminal trial he wanted to show that only 
a short time before his arrest he had paid 
$30 to the local game warden as a fine for 
having the hides in his possession. This 
$30 was later turned over to the game 
department of Denver by the game warden 
(who was a member of the Legislature), and 
the game commisioner’s records will show 
the fact. The state objected to this testi- 
mony going in, and the court sustained it; 
but counsel for White brought matters to 
such a point that the “nigger in the wood- 
pile” had to be cleared up before the jury, 
or else the state would surely fail to make 
a case. The case was sent to the County 
court of Mesa county, on a motion for a 


change of venue, where. by stipulation later, 
it was transferred to their District Court 
and came to trial last spring. No denia! 
was made of White having paid the game 
warden the $30, and Judge Theron Stevens 
ruled that this payment left him immune 
from further prosecution, and the state lost 
its case. At the close of the proceedings 
in Rio Blanco county, White replevined the 
hides, but Commisioner Johnson put up a 
re-delivery bond and kept possession. When 
the case was decided against the state at 
Grand Junction, White evidently brough' 
suit for the value of his property. and likel) 
this is the case you report. 

The above shows how former administra- 
tions of the game department dealt out ‘“‘the 
law.” It was just such transactions that 
brought the department in general disrepute 
but the present commissioner is bringing it 
out of its former chaotic condition. More 
respect is now shown for the law. 

Meeker, Colorado. U. B. GOOD. 


PACKING AND PACK ANIMALS. 


cditor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
photo shows what I consider the proper wa) 
to pack a deer. The antlers of fine spec- 
imens are often damaged or ruined by care- 





The proper way to pack a deer. 





Photo by Sam Stevens. 
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less packing. In this position ‘the antlers 
are well protected and the legs will allow 
the horse to pass through thick timber. 
A common custom among hunters is to cut 
a hole through the brisket of a deer, hook 
it over the saddle horn and let it go. In this 
position the legs point forward to tear 
down timber and the antlers dig into the 
pony’s ribs as long as he will stand for it. 

A well-broken, gentle bull makes an ideal 
pack animal. The bull shown in this pic- 
ture carried a pack of 175 pounds a distance 








A bull as a pack animal. 


of 200 miles over an extremely dangerous 
trail, with perfect ease. They soon become 
accustomed to camp life and are always to 
be found near at hand after a night’s graz- 
ing. They are much easier to load up than 
a horse, for after the gentleman has taken 


his position you can push and lift to your 
own satisfaction, but he’s there to stay. They 
travel carefully over dangerous places and it 
is next to impossible to put one off his feet 
Their feet enable them to stick on slippery 
ground better than a pony and their great 
strength carries them through the worst 
bog. For a rough country and heavy loads 
I prefer a bull to any other pack animal. 
SAM STEVENS 


DOGS MIX UP WITH A LION. 

There was a fight the other day on the Ba- 
pispe river that would have gladdened the 
heart of any one who enjoys the sight of 
gore and savage combat, says the Interna- 
tional American. Two full-blooded Russian 
bloodhounds belonging on Henry Wilson’s 
ranch treed a full-grown mountain lion in 
a scrub oak. One of the dogs jumped and 
caught the lion and pulled him off the limb 
to the ground. The other dog jumped in 
and there was a battle royal for a few min- 
utes. A Mexican who happened along dur- 
ing the conflict tried to shoot the lion, but 
as the dogs were so badly tangled he was 
afraid to shoot for fear that he would hit 
a dog. He tried to hit the lion with a rock, 
but was unsuccessful, for lion and dogs piled 
up on top of the man and the whole yelling. 
snarling and barking bunch rolled to the bot- 
tom of the guich. The great strength of the 
monster hounds finally told on the lion and 
one of them got its teeth into its throat. 
when he gave up the struggle. The Mexican 
added the final stroke by breaking in the 
head of the animal with a stone. The lion, 
although he was mortally wounded, man- 
aged to inflict a wound on one of the dogs 
which will prove fatal. The man 
hurt. 


was not 


QUAT! QUAT! WHO ARE YOU? 

The “Who! Who! Are You!” story by 
“C. J. H.” in the January number is a good 
one, and is, no doubt, true to life. Fact is, 
it is so similar to what actually happened 
to me when I was a boy, I do not hesitate 
to give it in exchange for the “horse laugh” 
I am apt to provoke. 

I was an orphan boy working on a farm 
“down in Egypt,” as southern Illinois is 
called. I was not bound out or even poverty 
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stricken—just simply working for $13 a 
month and board, which was just about a 
man’s wages—especially the board part. 

I imagined I was fairly well liked by Joe 
Vick, my employer, because he let me take 
his race horse, on which I had taken severai 
purses and blue ribbons, when I went on the 
journey that furnishes this story. 

It was the circus. A great big circus with 
two elephants and lots of things. Everybody 
and the baby had to go to the circus. It 
was in a little town seven miles away. Old 
Joe was a good hearted old fellow and had 
a large family and lots of kin, so that 
when all the blood relations were provided 
with transportation there was nothing left 
on the place except Bird, as game a little 
mare as ever run a quarter. Old Joe did not 
like very much to lend me the mare—that is 
he did not like to have her used as a sad- 
dle nag—but he was a dead game old sport, 
and always did all he could for any one at 
all dependent upon him. 

“Russell, you are a pretty good kind of a 
boy; you kin ride Bird but I want you to 
be shore to take mighty good kere of her 
and don’t you run her. I wouldn’t have 
that mare stove up or hurt for two hun- 
dred” was the old man’s not unkind parting 
admonition. 

“All right, sir,” said 1 with a heart ful! 
of joy and pride. And I did take good care 
of her. I meant to stay to the afternoon 
performance—but the man said the evening 
one would be so much better; then, too, my 
little sister—or some other fellow’s—wanted 
to go so bad—and I never was to a show at 
night. But, pshaw! the show has little to 
do with this story! I staid—and I did not 
hurry away after the show, either. Between 
town and home was a creek bottom about 
a mile wide, through the center of which 
straggled a sluggish, muddy creek. Over 
this creek was a wooden bridge and all 
through the bottom grew great sycamore, 
oak, elm and hickory trees. In fact, it was 
woods, and about midnight on this par- 
ticular night with the young moon just go- 
ing down it was mighty dark woods, too. 
The Ku Klux Klan had operated some in the 
neighborhood and I knew I was all alone. 
Anyhow, if I was not afraid, my hearing was 
remarkably good, for I remember hearing 
my own heart beat. That was all I did hear. 


for a while. The place was terribly still. 
Bird and I were going along quiet and easy. 
I felt her rise gently under me as we came 
up the approach to the bridge. Just as her 
light hoof struck the first board of the bridge 
—an awfully loud sound it made, too—some 
one said right in my ear, what sounded like 
“Quat! Quat! Who! Oh! who are you?” 
Instantly I did three things, ‘““My name is 
Russell Frances, Go! Bird!” and gave the 
dear horse a cut over the withers with iny 
rawhide riding whip. If they said anything 
more I did not hear it, for the little sprin‘er 
under me was sending the wind by my ears. 
so fast I heard nothing else. Nearly all the 
rest of that night I used the scraper, sponges 
and drying clothes. sneaking into bed just 
before daylight—but every hair on Bird was 
dry. Some years afterward on the banks of 
the Neosho in Kansas I found out what it 
was that made that terrifying inquiry, “back 
in Illinois” and then told the story to the 
party with whom I was camping. If dear old 
Uncle Joe Vick is still alive I hope he may 
read this story and learn what I never had 
the nerve to tell him, and that I strained my 
young muscles nearly half the night to undo 
any harm I might have done to Bird, whom 
I loved—in that three mile run. I was never 
happier in my life, either, than when I took 
that same little mare under the wire a win- 
ner in the next race. 
RUSSELL FRANCES 


One of our Meeker (Colorado) subscribers 


writes as follows: “There has been more 
done in 1903 toward the enforcement of the 
game laws in Colorado than in the last ten 
years put together. But the game is getting 
woefully scarce. It’s a shame that more 
was not accomplished prior to the last year. 
There certainly was enough money spelt. 
‘Nuff said.” 


No prouder man ever came out of the 
mountains than Mr. John Starin, who has re- 
turned from his hunting lodge on the shore 
of Lake Pleasant with a record of having 
shot the largest black bear ever killed in the 
Adirondacks. It weighed 790 pounds and 
measured nine feet. Although Mr. Starin is 
seventy-nine years old, he has proved that 
he has lost none of the keenness of eye and 
certainty of aim for which he was noted in 
his younger days. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Pacific coast 
sportsmen are aroused over the appearance 
of a strange duck which no one has as yet 
peen able to classify, and which has been 
named the “goose duck,” for obvious rea- 
sons. The duck was killed a few days ago 
by W. T. Glassell, a member of one of the 
local shooting clubs. It is a freak bird, 
the like of which has never before been 
seen here, and thus far only the one speci- 
men has been killed. An excellent photo- 
graph of the bird is reproduced herewith. 


In appearance this strange “goose duck” 
is midway between a Brant goose and a 
Mallard duck, marked like a cross between 
a male of the one and a female of the other. 
Its measurements are greater even than 
those of the Eastern black duck, which is 
conceded to be the largest game duck in 
the world. 

Hybrids among waterfowl are extremely 
rare, the different varieties of ducks and 
geese maintaining their individuality with 
a consistency that is surprising, consider- 
ing the promiscuous way in which they in- 
termingle upon their feeding and roosting 
grounds. Knowledge of this fact has caused 


many sportsmen who have seen this new 
“goose duck” to doubt its being a hybrid. 
It appears to be perfectly formed in every 
respect and was able to fly, as Mr. Glassell 
found out after wounding it on the ground 
with one barrel. He at first thought it was 
a goose, but by the broad bill and duck-like 
form, soon recognized his mistake. 

The odd bird measured twenty-eight 
inches from its bill to the end of its tail. 
Its wing spread was phenomenal—forty-six 
inches. It would have stood about twenty- 
two inches high, having a long, duck body, 
but a short, goose-like neck. The back was 
broad, measuring eight inches across. The 
bill, two and one-half inches long, was an 
inch wide, of a pinkish flesh color, just 
like that of a checker-breast brant. lt had 
an exaggerated nail like a goose’s bill, but 
otherwise resembled somewhat the bill of 
a mallard hen, and was black around the 
edges. The head was of mallard shape and 
similarly marked. Underneath, from neck 
to tail, the feathers were much like the 
breast of a mallard hen, possibly darker. 
Large goose paddles of the orange color 
which marks the feet of the brant, spread- 
ing two and one-half inches, strengthened 
the goose theory. The wings were broad 
for their length, sooty below, and above are 
like those of the goose, but the speculum, 
or bright spot, was similar to that of a 
mallard, but darker. It was of a bronze 
green. The tail was black, with green re- 
flections. The old squamate markings of 
the goose’s back were noticed upon the 
rump of Mr. Glassell’s freak bird. The 
ground color of the back was a sooty brown, 
streaked and variegated with lighter and 
darker shades, shot with green reflections. 
A faint semi-circle of white was noticed 
upon its throat. The bird was densely 
feathered, but thin for its size, weighing 
about four pounds. In good condition, it 
would have easily weighed six or seven 
pounds. J. W. WRIGHT. 


Upon receipt of Mr. Wright’s letter, we 
mailed it to Mr. L. J. Hersey of Denver, 
one of the closest students of ducks and 
bird nature in the West, asking for his 
opinion of the bird described, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with a 
good deal of interest I perused Brother 
Wright’s very interesting description of W. 
T. Glassell’s freak bird, or goose (?) duck, 
as he seems inclined to call it. In my opin- 
ion it belongs to one of the three foilowing 
classes: First, a hybrid resulting from 
cross between goose and duck; second, an 
abnormal specimen of the duck family; or, 

[6] 
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third and last, a bird of Mr. Wright’s im- 
agination, most likely the latter. 

Supporting the first proposition is the 
fact that hybrids between the different spe- 
cies of the duck family, while not plentiful, 
are not extremely rare. A hybrid of this 
kind was reported to the American Ornitho- 
logical Union during the past fail by Prof. 
A. H. Felger of this city. Mr. Felger is un- 
doubtedly as good an authority on orni- 
thology as we have in this part of the 
West. This hybrid was a cross between a 
mallard and pintail. 

In support of the second theory is the 
accompanying photograph of what appears 
to be a good, nice, plain every-day duck, 
with no extra frills, fuss or feathers, but, 
as far as one can judge from the photo, a 
well-made and well-proportioned member of 
the family of “Anas boschas,” or at any 
rate, of the shallow-water duck family. The 
measurements of the bird given—length, 
twenty-eight inches; bill, two and one-half 
inches—would show the bird (if a mallard) 
to be of abnormal size, although not larger 
than specimens killed by myself, and not 
as large as one killed on the Bear river 
marshes in Utah by Mr. A. E. McKenzie of 
this city. This mallard was brought to this 
city by Mr. McKenzie and was in the show 
window of one of our gun stores for several 
days, and if my memory serves me correctly, 
weighed five and three-fourths pounds. 

Now, what shall we say about the third 
proposition? First, I never have known of 
a hybrid resulting from a cross between 
goose and duck, although it may occur. 
Second, I don’t believe the description given 
tallies with the photo. I know the photo is 
a one-sided affair, but, even so, is far more 
complete than are the measurements given. 
Only two of them are of any value in class- 
ifying the bird, one of these, the length 
of bird, being the most variable of all the 
measurements we use. Why were not the 
lengths of tarsus and wing given? The 
length of tail and number of feathers? Male 
or female, etc.? I would like very much 
to know that the bird has peen preserved 
if it ever existed. It would most certainly 
be a valuable specimen. 

In conclusion, I incline to the opinion 
that Mr. Wright thought we needed stirring 
up a little and consequently proceeded to 
give us a “jar.” Now, Brother Wright, ’fess 
up. Isn’t the bird whose description you’ve 
so entertainingly given us, a product of your 
vivid imagination? 


THE TEXAS LAW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You publish my 
letter of December list in your January num- 
ber and say in footnote that the information 
should have been given to our state author- 
ities. I would call your attention to our fed- 
eral game laws, and especially to the Lacy 
act. 

Your Colorado sportsmen violated the 
federal laws by taking from Texas game 
killed within a state where the taking there- 
from is prohibited. Section 3 of the Lacy 
act says “That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to deliver to any common 
carrier or for any common carrier to trans- 
port from one state into another, any bird 
or animal, the importation of which is pro- 
hibited. ° 

Your Colorado sportsmen knew our state 
laws forbid the taking of game from the 
state, for they took their game concealed. 

In our sparsely settled country, where this 
hunting was done, the legal authorities are 
rather lax about following up these viola- 
tions, so I made it a point to put the Federal 
authorities in possession of the fact that 
parties from Colorado had violated the Fed- 
eral laws by taking the state game when the 
taking from the state was prohibited by the 
state law. 

I would advise all sportsmen to read the 
Lacy act, for it is quite liable to be enforced 
where state authorities are slow to enforce 
their state laws. 

Our American game must be protected, 
and every sportsman should feel it his duty 
to not only obey the laws for such protection 
but to see that such laws are enforced. 

S. R. HOWE. 


(We were under the impression when we 
wrote the criticism to Mr. Howe’s former 
letter that the Texas law allowed the tak- 
ing out of that state any game birds legally 
killed when acompanied by the owner. The 
new law, however, conveys a different im- 
pression from this, although in the law be- 
fore us, S. H. B. Nos. 33, 37, 61, 176, 232 and 
277, not a word is mentioned forbidding the 
taking of game out of that state by sports- 
men legally killing it. The law before us, 
as above mentioned, is supposed to be the 
full text of the Texas game law. If it is 
not we would like to be informed.—Editor.) 
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THE AUTOMATIC GUN. 


The wailings of a New York contempo- 
rary over the invasion of the automatic gun 
are, in this advanced age, especially, most 
humorous to behold. The arguments ad- 
vanced against the new gun are practically 
of the same character that can be brought 
forward against the repeating rifle, against 
the multiplying fishing reel, against the 
use of more than one hook on a fishing line, 


‘or against the “pump” gun. We fear our 


New York brother is making his objections 
too late. This is an age of progression, and 
we therefore hail with admiration the in- 
ventors who give us such things as auto- 
matic pistols and automatic guns, and who 
almost have to do their thinking automat- 
ically, in order to perfect them. There are 
two sides to every question, and we do not 
believe the other side has been half told. 
Behold the club duck shooter, for instance, 
with his well-fed and well-cared-for lake, 
where he can go on Saturday evening and 
return Sunday with 100 ducks as easily and 
almost as regularly as you can kill fowls 
in a barnyard. He doesn’t need an auto- 
matic gun in order to get all the meat and 
sport he wants in a given time. But cast 
your eye along the river bottom, at 4 or 5 
o’clock in the evening and you may per- 
chance see the leg-weary hunter who has 
two or three ducks, which constitute his 
sole bag for the day’s tiresome trudge. 
While this individual can do without an au- 
tomatic gun (or any other luxury, as far as 
that is concerned), imagine the additional 
flavor which is added to his sport if he is 
able by the use of such a gun to get ten or 
fifteen birds and carry them home for food. 
There is little wonder that the club shooter, 
and the man writing editoriats in his office, 
both decry the new gun. Neither of them 
need it—the first because he already gets 
enough fun without it, and ine second be- 
cause his days of slaughter are over, and 
even an automatic cannon now would seem 
tame to what he used to employ to get his 
“sport.” 

Let us look out for the LIMIT on birds, 
and pay less attention to the enterprising 
movements of our gun manufacturers. Let 
us give more notice to the game bills that 
are introduced into our state assemb.ies, and 


less time to decrying the wares of our non- 
partons. 

Consistency is a rare jewel, but it is a 
species of stone, even the fragments of 
which seem never to find their way into the 
sanctum of our illustrious contemporary. 





THE DUCK CLUB’S INFLUENCE. 


In previous issues we have pointed out 
the great influence which duck clubs can 
wield in the protection of our feathered 
game. The duck club mem.er, if he be 
surrounded by the ennobling influences 
which should be found in such organiza- 
tions, becomes a hearty supporter of our 
game laws. If, however, his club compan- 
ions are given to slaughter and the laws are 
not carefully observed, he begins to think 
as they do and soon his case is beyond re- 
demption. 

What a happy day it would be for the 
ducks and the lovers of moderate shooting 
could all clubs place a club limit on the 
day’s bag—a limit of even a few birds be- 
low the, law’s allowance. ‘ithen, indeed, 
would we feel that such organizations were 
a help to our game protective institutions, 
and not a hindrance, as some of them now 
are. What everlasting joy would reign 
among all our American aisciples of pure 
sport if duck clubs’ situated in states al- 
lowing the spring shooting of these birds 
would close their lakes to spring shooting. 
The effect would be marvelous. 

In this connection we are reminded of 


_the sportsmanlike act of the Bear River 


Duck club of Utah, which, although that 
state allows the shooting of ducks from 
February 15th to March 15th, has passed a 
rule that no spring shooting will be al- 
lowed on its property. That is to say, the 
Bear River club absolutely refuses to do any 
spring duck shooting or permit it on its 
grounds, although the law expressly provides 
for a spring season. 

Outdoor Life records the above fact with 
more genuine pleasure than we can possibly 
say. Spring duck shooting is not sport— 
it is slaughter of ducks and the destruction 
of the females during the breeding season, 
when they are unfit for food, and at a time 
when countless numbers are kept from 
hatching by the destruction of the immature 
eggs. 
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DARHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


scheme was confined largely to lamps 

and sewing machines and impossible 
Smyrna rugs, but now-a-days any- 

thing from suspenders to diamonds and 
lawn-mowers to house and lots may be ac- 
quired on “‘little-at-a-time” payments. Per- 
haps then it was inevitable that the realms 
of photography should be invaded by the 
elusive improvidence of this manner of se- 
curing possession of things and we should 
have been prepared for the departure of a 
camera manufacturer who advertises that his 
wares will be transferred to an eager public 
upon the payment of an insignificant “$1.50 
a month.” It is sad enough to spend one’s 
hard-earned shekels for a camera and then 
have photography prove to be of insufficient 
interest to you to hold your attention more 
than sixty days, but imagine the horror at- 
tending the realization, when your interest 
wanes, that there are still some several years 
of $1.50 per month payments to drag out 
their weary length. 
* 


HIS is truly an age of the installment 
/ plan. Once the “easy payment” 


* * 1 
Whenever I hear or read a tirade against 
the photographic “trust,” I always think of 
Joe Miller’s joke book and the time-worn 
conundrum, “When is a door not a door?” 
It seems to me that one of the most ex- 
citing side issues of the photographic sit- 
uation is the mental gymnastics that may be 
indulged in, when chasing down reasons for 
calling some fellow a “trust.” If I ever 
took a notion to attempt the manufacture 
of a conundrum, I might ask “When is a 
trust.not a trust?” and the answer would 
be, “When it lets us get the best of it.” 
Every now and then some fellow who has 
been trying to run a business on a small 
supply of brains and capital, finds himself 
out of business, because he could not com- 
pete with the superior quality of goods and 
intellect pitted against him, and he imme- 
diately starts a crusade against that phan- 
tom bugaboo, the “trust,” to which he lays 
all the ills of his “busted” business. I am 
firmly convinced that those who are ever 
ready to tell you what hard hearted 
wretches trusts are, would be the very first 
to get you up in a corner and pound you 
on the head with a tripod until you agreed 
*o buy none other but their goods, if an op- 
“rtunity for doing so presented itself. 


There are a great many men in this world 
who are only prevented from taking a gun 
in one hand and a dark lantern in the other 
and sallying forth to gather the profits of 
their fellow men, by the fact that some sevy- 
eral thousand years ago there started a 
movement to slap a man in the cooler for 
doing so. Yet these same fellows, who fol- 
low the dictates of law and custom only 
from the sheer force of precedent, are ever 
on the alert to howl thief at some other 
fellow, who may do no more than hold one 
hand behind his back. The aggregation of 
commercial enterprises commonly dubbed 
“the trust,” holds one hand behind its ovack 
and enclosed therein is a certain percent- 
age of profit to be handed out to the dealer 
or withheld accordingly as the dealer pro- 
tects the interests of “the trust.” But what 
do you and I care so long as the other hand 
passes out to us that which is. good and 
reasonable in price and just what we want? 
No one can say that even the exclusive ar- 
ticles of the trust are slighted in construc- 
tion and finish or that the prices asked 
therefor are exhorbitant. The acumen and 
sagacity that has made it the leader in 
everything photographic is ever alert to the 
fact that it is quality, and quality only, that 
will hold for it the lead already attained. | 
know and you know that many dealers 
would not hesitate to sell us inferior goods 
if he might thereby make some greater 
profit than by selling us the standard arti- 
cle. And is a manufacturer not a fool if he 
fails to take advantage of his opportunity 
to prevent his goods from rotting on a deal- 
er’s shelves while the dealer sells the in- 
ferior goods of manufacturers who offer him 
greater profits at the public’s expense? And 
the trust’s right to take this advantage lies 
not only in the quality of the goods, but 
in the fact that it is directly responsible 
for the present perfected condition of pho- 
tographic paraphernalia, to say nothing of 
the advertising that covering a long period 
of years and involving thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars, has made known the fas- 
cinations of photography to a public that 
would otherwise be in ignorance of them. 
The average retail dealer has not sufficient 
backbone to successfully cope with the 
wiles of the unscrupulous manufacturing pi- 
rate and when the man whose gigantic en- 
terprise is jeopardized by the uncertain 
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quality of the retailer, tells him he can sell 
only his goods at only a certain price, upon 
which he makes so much profit, with so 
much additional if he lives up to his agree- 
ments, he is saving the retailer from him- 
self. I know, for I have seen dealers pros- 
per under this arrangement who had only 
ruin staring them in the face under the con- 
ditions of their own undeterred unstability. 
And you do not suffer nor do I, so the only 
man who has a kick coming is the man who 
would probably kick anyhow. For my part, 
I can say that I have never yet had any 
reason. to complain of the “trust” or any 
of its goods. I can not say the same of 
some of the ones who are howling about 
the trust’s detrimental methods. 


The other day a lady from one of the 
mountain towns came to the city and in- 
quired of friends as to the business of a 
man who had been introduced to her. She 
was told that he was a photo-grapher and 
said that she had read in the papers of 
different kinds of grafters and understood 
that all larger cities were full of them, but 
she had never heard of a photografter. At 
least that is what Mr. Casey told me. 


Congressman Bede says a Democratic pa- 
per of St. Louis once referred to the Popu- 
lists as “an aimless and useless caterwam- 
pus of nincompoopic zabsquirts and rap- 
scallions.” I know many of the _ photo- 
graphic editors will feel keenly the oppor- 
tunity they missed by not thinking of that 
bunch to throw at the Photo-Secession. 


Why would it not be a good scheme for 
Japan and Russia to arrange a special bat- 
tle on selected ground and sell a privilege 
to the moving picture company? It is said 
they both need the money. 


It is just ten years ago that our office 
boy discovered a marvelous sale of pipes— 
“genuine” briars at 17 cents each—and he 
blew himself to several, one of which came 
duly into my possession. In those ten 
years I have had pipes that came and went 
—pipes from England and pipes from 
France; some that cost me tidy sums and 
others that appeared to have cost the don- 
ors goodly prices. But there was something 
about that old 17-cent pipe that seemed 
to suit me. Whether it was because it fit 
my face, or balanced well or just happened 
to be porous enough to gather in all the 
unpleasant residue of tobacco, letting only 
the sweetness escape, I do not know, but 
it has always balanced fair in the _ test 
scales and to-day is cherished as much as 
pipes of higher degree. And it was perhaps 
as Many years ago I bought a camera, cheap 
as cameras went at that time. To-day, in 


arranging my photographic apparatus, I 
dragged out the old camera and sorrowfully 
compared it with the cameras of to-day. The 
lens is “slow” and lacking in correction 
and the shutter, too, often works uncer- 
tainly. For companions it has modern 
lenses and shutters and cameras, yet there 
are times when I get out that old outfit 
to help me solve some photographic prob- 
lem. There are some things about it that 
just seem to suit me. What it is I can not 
tell, no more than I can tell why that old 
pipe has so much solace in its cheap wood 
bowl, but there are times when I can do 
good work with it and with it ‘only. The 
idea of individuality in lenses has been ad- 
vanced by many authoritative writers and 
I am inclined to believe there is an indi- 
viduality in cameras, which, when combined 
with that of the lens, finds an affinity in the 
individuality of some owner and thus aug- 
ments picture-making possibilities. While a 
firm believer in and advocate of modern, im- 
proved lenses, shutters and cameras, I think 
the customary plan of “trading in” old out- 
fits frequently harbors unappreciated disad- 
vantages. For, after all, and the advertise- 
ments notwithstanding, it is the man who 
makes the picture, and he can often bring 
out that which is in him with the aid of 
something with which he is, by reason of 
long association, sufficiently familiar to un- 
consciously work it up to the highest notch 
of whatever quality it may have, whereas, 
the new thing may interfere with the free 
application of his instincts by lagging in 
its accomplishments because of its newness. 
If you have an old outfit that has stood you 
in good stead, do not hesitate to buy a new 
and better one if you need it, and you prob- 
ably do, but think twice before you apply 
the reduced commercial value of the old one 
on the price of the new one. There may be 
times when it will be worth five times the 
price of the new one so far as picture-mak- 
ing is concerned. 


It is to be presumed that a manufacturer 
of plates knows all about their chemical 
qualities and the manner in which to bring 
them out to best advantage. Therefore, 
when a manufacturer puts developing form- 
ulas in a box of plates, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose he has experimented with 
reducing agents and gives you the result 
of his experience. But I have noticed in 
some brands of plates that you can buy a 
box this week, a box next week and a box 
the week after and then have a collection 
of varying developing formulae that imme- 
diately causes you to doubt either the man- 
ufacturer’s sincerity or sanity. Perhaps 
this is susceptible of explanation, and again 
it may not be. At any rate, it is up to the 
manufacturer, as near as I can figure it out. 
































CANINE CHAT. 


The. hunting dog’s ambition is to hunt, 
and it is best for his master to start in 
early with his teaching, say at four months. 
All sportsmen know it is easier to teach 
young children than those of fourteen years, 
and so with dogs. Commence as soon as 
age will permit, and you will have no trou- 
ble in having a good dog, with any value 
one may ask within reason, and you may 
just as well have a good pedigree with him 
as a poor one. It only costs a little more. 
When a puppy is old enough, take a few 
empty shells with only primers on and snap 
them off on the gun, patting him and caus- 
ing him or her to become anxious for the 
sport, having a wing of a bird, saying 
“Dead bird; go fetch.” They learn very 
easily and it is no trouble. Then take the 


dog out in the field among the meadow- 
larks and quail, teaching him to work by 


scent, and he soon becomes anxious for 
the sport; and it soon becomes an easy mat- 
ter to work fast or slow and within gun 
shot. 

* * * 

One of the best known collies in Eng- 
land, Wishaw Clinker, arrived on _ the 
Oceanic February 7, 1904, for J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who is an exhibitor at the West- 
minster Kennel Club show, after a lapse 
of four years. This dog was bred by Robert 
Tait of Wishaw, Scotland, in 1898, and has 
won many championships in England, as 
well as being the sire of many champions. 
The price paid by Mr. Morgan must have 
been at least $5,000, or about the same price 
he paid for the famous Sefton Hero some 
time ago. America can now boast of own- 
ing all the greatest collies that England 
has ever produced. With Wellesbourne Con- 
queror, Parbold Piccolo, Heachem Galopin 
and Wishaw Clinker in this country, the 
American collie breeder ought soon to .be 
able to rival the best in England. 


*- * * 


The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by the Department of Live Stock 


of Universal Exposition at St. Louis to act 
as an advisory committee to assist in all 
matters that may be referred to it pertain- 
ing to the Universal Exposition kennel 
show of 1904 at St. Louis: Mr. August Bel- 
mont, New York, president of the American 
Kennel club; Mr. John G. Trent, Toronto, 
Ontario, president of the Canadian Kennel 
club, and Mr. Marcel A. Viti, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

“The dog is the only domestic animal the 
Eskimo has,” says Lieutenant Peary, “but 
he manages to make about as much use of 
it as we do of several different animals. It 
takes the place of the horse, dragging him 
and his family long distances over the frozen 
country; it guides him with unerring scent 
to the tiny openings in the snow’ which 
marks the breathing hole of the hidden seal; 
it rounds bear and musk ox for the master 
to kill, and often enough, when the hand 
of hunger grips the little snow hut settle- 
ment, it yields up its life to feed the family 
it has served so faithfully and its coat to 
keep them warm.” 

a» a * 

A great many cases of skin irritation and 
trouble are due to worms, which, by dis- 
turbing the digestive functions, also cause 
the blood to be in an impure condition, and 
naturally give rise to irritation of the skin 
and harshness of the coat. Whether dogs 
are known to be suffering from worms or 
not, they should occasionally be dosed with 
worm medicine in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any trouble arising from such a 
cause as that. If the worm medicine is not 
needed for its immediate object, it will yet 
do no harm, but rather will do good by act- 
ing as an alterative and cleansing medi- 
cine—which all dogs will benefit by from 
time to time. When, however, it is known 
that dogs are suffering from worms, and ir- 
ritation of the skin is present, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that drastic treatment 
should be resorted to in order to get rid of 
the pests before any real progress can be 
made with the improvement of the coat. A 
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dog which is infested with worms will never 
have a satisfactory coat until they are got- 
ten rid of; that should be taken for granted. 
As to the best medicines for treating dogs 
under these circumstances, the ordinary 
vermifuges may be tried, as any of them 
ean be depended upon. Do not be content 
with merely giving a single dose, but let it 
be repeated in about two weeks’ time, and 
then at intervals of a month or so, in order 
to prevent the possibility of any accumula- 
tion of the pests in the future. 
ca ca > 

At the World’s Fair dog show in St. 
Louis not the least of pleasant surprises in 
store for the many exhibitors will be the 
absence of any charge for entrance fees; so 
prepare to have your dogs in good show 
condition and win prizes that will have a 
world-wide reputation. 

* of ” 

Treat a dog like a man, and you will 
have a noble animal; treat him like a dog 
and you will have a dog. Never lose sight 
of the fact that your dog knows more than 
you do. Proof: He understands your lan- 
guage; you do not understand his. 


REX. 





“THE AMATEUR TRAINER.” 

To possess one or a brace of thoroughly 
trained bird dogs is the ambition of every 
field sportsman. How many‘of your ac- 
quaintances are the possessors of such a 
brace? But few, very few, indeed, because 
a well-trained dog, endowed with the neces- 
sary natural qualities for a first-class fielder, 
commands a price—a sum which can not 
usually be expended by the average sports- 
man and, therefore, too many shooters man- 
age to get along’ without a helpmate afield 
by either seeking permission to hunt with 
some friend who has a good dog or to bor- 
row one for a hunt now and then. 

A simpler and by far more satisfactory 
way would be to train up a young dog for 
your own use. Many a sportsman deems 
that an impossibility because he knows not 
how to go about it, and, too, considers that 
too vexing and severe a task—a mistaken 
idea. 

Not more than a generation ago the man 
who trained a bird dog, indulged in field 
shooting and camping out was contemptu- 
ously looked upon as a vagabond and loafer 
—a good-for-nothing in general. Ultimately 
a different view was taken, and to-day the 
humblest citizen, up to the president of our 
glorious country, highly appreciace and in- 
dulge in shooting afield, aided by an effi- 
cient and cultured bird dog. Aye, but a 
well-trained dog is a factor and to possess 
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such an one is the perplexing problem—to 
purchase one is, in most inscances, out of 
the question and the gunner must, therefore, 
rely upon his own skill in perfecting his 
helpmate afield. 

A number of theoretical writers sought 
to supply an increasing demand for a guide 
book on the subject of training the bird dog 
and quite a number of volumes were placed 
upon the market. The majority of writers, 
however, made a dismal failure in their un- 
dertaking, owing principally‘ to a lack of un- 
derstanding of dog nature and actual expe- 
rience. An earnest and increasing demand 
for a really practical book of this nature 
became more and more manifest until in 
1894 a small, unpretentious volume was pub- 
lished by a practical trainer of many years’ 
experience in training and handling bird 
dogs afield. The new method appealed at 
once to the amateur and professional trainer 
alike, and, much improved and enlarged, 
this -book is now in its ninth edition. The 
phenomenal sale of “The Amateur Trainer,” 
by Ed F. Haberléin, is concrusive proof of 
the real worth of this deservedly popular 
work, which is to-day in the hands of a mul- 
titude of sportsmen in America and has 
forged its way to nearly every country upon 
the globe. Can there be a better recommen- 
dation than an ever-increasing demand for 
any article or book of whatever nature? 

The author, a practical trainer, has em- 
bodied in his book minutely, but concise 
and still quite comprehensive, his system 
of training—force system without the whip 
—in such clear and comprehensive manner 
that the merest novice can not fail in train- 
ing his own dog to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by following the plain instructions. 
And not only the novice, but the sportsman, 
who has handled dogs afield for years, will 
find in the book considerable information 
of interest and value. Chapters on the cor- 
rection of faults of the bird dog alone will 
be found worth many times the cost of the 
book. The following letter to the author 
from Dr. B. C. Platt of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, speaks volumes: 

“I have been carefully studying © over 
your book, ‘The Amateur Trainer,’ and have 
been greatly interested in it. I must confess 
that in all my experience with live stock 
of various kinds, extending over more .wan 
a quarter of a century, I have never come 
across a book that dealt with its subject 
matter in a more pointed, clear-cut and 
practical manner tnan does this one. I con- 


sider it, without exception, the best book 
on the subject that it. has ever been my 
pleasure to read.” ; 

Outdoor —.:e is prepared to turnish -.us 
book promptly to its readers. See advertise- 
ment in this issue. 
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Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especiall icit 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and Dullete Cay 
game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 





The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


FAVORS AN ACCURACY TEST. 


Editor Outdoor Life: In connection with the 
discussion on the merits of bunting rifles now 
in progress, I would suggest that we be given 
information regarding accuracy of those cart- 
ridges put on the market since 1892. In that 
most excellent work, “Modern American Ri- 
fles,’”’ the late Mr. Gould has grouped most of 
our black powder cartridges into four classes 
according to accuracy at 200 yards. It would 
be no very serious undertaking to bring this 
list up, to date. as the new cartridges are few 
in number. We have tables of trajectory. ve- 
locity and energy. but they are almost useless 
in selecting a rifle unless we know something 
of its accuracy also. 

For instance. I found that the Winchester 
company was making a cartridge for the .45-70 
rifle with a velocity of about 1,850 ft. sec. and a 
trajectory at 200 yards of 7.4 inches. So far so 
good, but what would it hit? With its short 
bullet and high velocity it was clearly not a 
target cartridge, but would it take an eight. a 
twelve, or a twenty-inch circle to hold its shots 
at 200 yards? As I owned a .45-70 rifle it did not 
cost much to find out, but I should not have 
bought a rifie without knowing. 

The .45-90 high-velocity has a still flatter 
trajectory and in the Winchester rifle a slower 
twist is used. Is it as accurate as the .45-70 
high-velocity? If so. I should get a new barrel 
fitted, but I would not care to sacrifice any ac- 
curacy for the very slight gain in other things. 

So many so-called riflemen jump at their 
conclusions that the information obtained from 
individuals is of little use unless they are men 
of well-known reputation. One group of shots 
gives but a poor idea of what a rifle will do in 
the long run. I think. therefore. that a test by 
Outdoor Life would be much appreciated by 
sportsmen who have neither time nor money 
for experiments. 


CHARLES LIVERMORE SMITH. 





THE MAUSER COMPARED. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have read Mr. Erwin 
Kiehne’s remarks on the 8-mm,. Mauser. and 
agree with what he says. I don’t go much on 
theory in shooting, because it has fooled me 
too many times. I am a good listener and then 
go and get what I find out is the best. How do 
you find out what is best? I'll tell you. Get 
every gun that is in the market and try it. 
Can you do it? No? Well, neither can I, but 
I came very near to it. I used almost every 
caliber in the Winchester and Marlin lines from 
.22 up to and including .45-125-300, .30-30. .303 Sav- 
age, .45-100 Sharp’s Special. Martini Henry and 
a 7-mm, Spanish Mauser. Of all these guns my 
ideal was the 8-mm. Mauser sporting rifle. be- 
cause of its simplicity. neat appearance. perfect 
balance, light weight. impossibility of cart- 
ridges getting stuck. and wonderful accuracy. 
not to mention penetration and shocking power, 
Now can you tell me of more qualifications for 
a hunting rifle? I have seen company rifles 
many years old. from which certainly over 
1000 rounds were fired. and I could not see the 
difference between the old and the new rifling: 
and so I suspect that a good many thousand 
rounds would have to be fired before you could 
notice any drop in shooting. I fire about seven- 


ty-five rounds a year to keep me familiar with 
my hunting rifle. F t s 
Mere or practice I use the .25-20 

An illustration of how my little 8-mm. Mann- 
licher compared with a whole lot of .30-30s and 
.308s may interest you: We had as usual three 
turkey-shoots last year down at San Leandro 
(California). The first day was a very bad one. 
the fog hanging so thick that you could hardly 
see the turkey on the base. the base being of 
the same color as the background. The dis- 
tance was supposed to be 200 yards. so of course 
all the sights went up to the 200-yard notch. 
(By the way, I use only one sight. the 200-yard 
sight, which cannot be raised or moved, and I 
reach with it from fifty up to 300 yards). 

A good many shots were fired. but the tur- 
key was untouched, and nobody could tell 
where the shots went, whether high or low, 
the fog being so heavy. And that’s where the 
8-mm. came in, as seventy-five yards. more or 
less, did not make much difference. After the 
fog cleared away. we discovered that the sup- 
posed 200 yards distance was 275 full vards. 

Well, I got seven turkeys. besides some 
geese and chickens, and now don’t think that 
I am much of a shot. It was the gun. for my 
partners, Stevens and N. Traley. who are 
crack shots, could not get a turkey—simply be- 
cause they did not have the _ high-velocity 
shells. MAUSER BOB. 


THE .30-40 AGAIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I wish to give you 
some of my actual experiences with the .30-40. 
IT shot a buck of about 160 Ibs... the bullet strik- 
ing the animal in the flank and lodging in the 
opposite flank. When the gun was fired the 
deer dropped in his tracks: distance about 10 
yards. The bullet was a soft-nose. It did not 
strike a bone, going about five inches under 
the hock-bone. The shock had caused instant 
death. About ten days before this I shot a 
bull elk, while he was lying down. The bullet 
struck a bone, turned sidewise and lodged. be- 
ing a full-mantled bullet. When the gun fired. 
the bull rolled over on his side and we could not 
tell that he ever moved. The shot was through 
the shoulder. 

I was hunting in company with D. O. Walton 
of Chopin, Idaho. when I shot an average- 
sized brown bear that was running from me. 
The bullet entered at the inside of the hind 
leg. cutting off three ribs directly under the 
shoulder blade. which turned the bullet side- 
wise and caused it to lodge in the muscles of 
the neck, the three ribs being the only bones 
struck. This was a full-mantled bullet. dis- 
tance about 100 yards. When the gun fired. the 
bear changed ends and lay on its back with 
crak CER up. the only move that was no- 
ticed. 

I shot another average-sized brown bear and 
struck it in the flank, the ball lodging in the 
opposite flank. I could see but a spot on it 
when I shot. In two short jumps it came in 
sight. It only went twenty-five yards and 
dropped dead. 

At another time I was hunting in company 
with George Walton of Chopin, Idaho. when he 
shot a deer, striking it about the center of the 
body, making a paunch shot. It dropped dead 
in less than 100 yards. The gun was a .30-40. 
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I have been the cause of many hunters of 
big game buying a .30-40 and other high-ve- 
locity guns. Anything under 2,000-ft. velocity is 
not good and I don’t know of a single instance 
where the purchaser of such a weapon has not 
gone back on the black powder and large cali- 


bers. think I know Mr. Winegar, 
whose letter appears in one of your numbers. 
He lives in the Snake River valley. Idaho. in 
the vicinity of Rexburg. If I have the right 
mean. you can bank on his experience. He is 
noted as a _big game hunter of many years’ ex- 
perience. He says he does not know of any 
gaine getting away shot with the .30-40. He is 
now convinced that the big calibers and black 
powder are back numbers. Why? Because 
he has given the guns a fair test and knows 
which is the best gun. 

{ never used a black powder gun that had 
anything like the kill that the .30-40 has. and I 
have used and tested nearly all of them. The 
best black powder gun I ever used was a Bal- 
lard .44-90-500, with 28-in. barrel. rifling ordered 
to turn same number of times as the regular 
32-in. barrel 

I killed three different grizzlies with this gun 
and did not have to shoot either of them the 
second time. WM. HAWS. 





QUERY ABOUT THE “CERTUS.” 


Editor Outdoor Life: I was very much in- 
terested in Mr, Lehle’s letter about the ‘“Cer- 
tus’ magazine rifle in your last issue and 
would like to ask Mr. Lehle a few questions 
about it. Does that rifle take the .450 cartridge 
made by Holland & Holland with 5,004-ft. 
pounds and the 480-gr. bullet? Would the range 
be as long as the .405 Winchester? What is the 
penetration and trajectory? I would thank Mr. 
Lehle very_much if he would answer these 
questions. I also wish to thank Outdoor Life 
for printing same. Long live the best sports- 
men’s magazine in the country. 

NOBLE Ss. HALL. 





HE HAS THE IDEAL GUN—IT KILLS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: In looking through 
your valuable magazine I always turn to the 
Large and Small Caliber Discussion” early in 
my reading. I do not know that my opinion is 
good for much, as I have had little experience 
and therefore cannot claim much weight for 
my argument. I have been hunting biz game 
since 18983 and have brought out my allowance 
on every trip since then. I will say. however. 
that I began my big zame hunting some ten 
years prior to that time. 

My method was as follows: I bought a .22 
flobert rifle and hegan hunting eagles. I was 
kept busy day and evening at my business and 
could only take an occasional half-hour for 
sport. I had a room some sixty feet long in 
which I could hunt. I used to rig un a backing 
into which I could shoot without damaging 
walls or furniture. Against this backing I 
would place my target. which. at first. was @ 
large copper cent. I practiced until I could hit 
this cent every time. then I began using the 
small copper cent. I soon got so proficient that 
every time I fired you could hear the eagle flut- 
ter. I used the .22 bulleted cap and averaged 
about 500 per week. My shooting was all done 
off-hand and with a very light rifle. This prac- 
tice forced me to steady down without special 
aid. After I got so I could hit the cent every 
shot I conceived the idea of suspending an ob- 
ject from the ceiling by a string and shooting 
ut it as it was swinging past my backing. 
This I found to be excellent practice for quick 
shooting and I soon got so I could hit a tin 
can thrown in the air. All this you will see 
tended to increase the caliber of my rifle until 
that .22 was equal to the average .32. 

Since going after large game I have never 
been able to say that my gun was too light 
a caliber and I have used only the .38-40 and 
the .30-30 Winchester. The largest game I have 
ever tried with either of these did not travel 
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three rods after being hit. I have shot a num- 
ber of animals on the run. 

If the riflemen who write on this discussion 
would spend more time and effort in developing 
speed and accuracy in their shooting. they 
would not be arguing about the deadliness of 
the rifle. 

I have a little son who took a trip with me 
several years ago and although armed only 
with the .38-40 brought down a magnificent 
moose with the first shot. His first deer re- 
quired two shots from the same gun but that 
does not prove that the deer is tougher than 
the moose or that the gun did not shoot as pnow- 
—- It simply proves that he did not hold as 
well. 

If a moose is shot at with a Krupp gun and 
missed, it will not hurt him half as much as 
to be hit by a ball from a .22. A .22 bullet 
properly placed will kill an ox or a moose, and 
do it cleanly. If any_of the doubtful ones 
should come this way I will be glad to show 
them the heads and horns of no less than five 
moose and a number of bucks that were bagged 
with these two guns (the .30-40 and .30-30) and 
not one of them got out of sight after once be- 
ing shot. 

I have secured my legal allowance on every 
trip that I have taken. but do not attribute my 
success to the particular gun, as I believe I 
should have had the same success with any 
ordinary.one. I do lay my success to my con- 
stant and careful practice at short range. using 
a bullseye no larger than a silver quarter. 
This develops fine, accurate sighting which. 
coupled with practice at swinging objects, gives 
the necessary ability. If one can hit a small 
bullseye at short range he can hit a large one 
at longer range. 

I would be willing to face a bull moose with 
a .22 Winchester and I feel sure I would drop 
him. "Ee ae 





FOR THE LARGE CALIBERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have been quite in- 
terested in the controversy relative to the big 
caliber rifles by the different writers in Outdoor 
Life. Your .45-cal.. 550-gr. bullet. with 125 ers. 
of powder, may be all right. but I wouldn’t 
care to shoot it enough to get accustomed to 
the recoil. so that I might be able to shoot 
close enough to kill game, nor would I want 
to lug around a gun heavy enough to take up 
some of the recoil. for the gun surely ought to 
weigh 14 to 16 pounds. 

Since 1884 I have been using a .50-95 Winches- 
ter Express rifle, model (I think) of 1880. Part 
of the time I used the regular Express bullet. 
300 gr., then for several years I used a solid 
bullet, 350 grains (I believe). I then got tired 
of being kicked so unmercifully for nothing. 
Then I used a pointed bolt in moulding the bul- 
lets. in place of the square-end_ bolt which is 
used in making the regular Express bullet. 
which gave me a bullet weighing 320 gers. In 
place of black powder I used the King’s Smoke- 
less rifle powder. when I found I had a cart- 
ridge very pleasant to shoot, almost as much so 
as the little .44-40 cartridge. As far as I can 
see I get the same penetration as with the 
black powder, using the same sights up to 200 
yards. As I reload my own cartridges, the cost 
is reasonable and I can afford to practice 
enough so I can do some reasonably fine shoot- 
ing, such as hitting a 4-in. bullseye from three 
to six times out of ten shots at 100 yards off- 
hand, or occasionaily taking off a grouse’s 
head. As the barrel has a very slow twist. I 
use the softest lead. I don’t think anything 
has ever been made to beat it for a killing 
cartridge. When I catch a big blacktail buck 
in the shoulders. I generally find the bullet 
in him, usually against the skin on the opposite 
side, and mushroomed beautifully: and I always 
find the deer near the place he was when hit. 

Now, I can’t see what better rifle for bear. 
elk or moose anyone could want. Instead of the 
soft lead and hollow point. use a proportion of 
tin in a solid bullet. and if the 95 gers. of now- 
der isn’t a plenty. substitute the 110-gr. cart- 
ridge. 
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I think there will be a law passed soon 
against using the small bore for deer. Very of- 
ten the soft nose does not mushroom and the 
deer goes off bleeding so little they are not 
found, There are some “tenderfeet” that think 
penetration is all there is in it. and use the 
hard-point through ignorance. I have killed a 
g00d many deer with the .44-40 rifle and have 
had no trouble about penetration. The only 


trouble was to judge the distance close enough. 
as on account of the low trajectory. I 
overshoot or undershoot the game. 
have no use for the high-pressure powder 
in a hunting rifle. but for the military rifle 1 
I think that is just 
H. 8S. BOOZ. 


might 


am highly pleased with it. 
where it belongs. 





MR. BRYANT SUGGESTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Believing all should 
have a right to reply to misstatements of their 
articles, I wish to say that I never assumed 
that a rifle was never made to shoot a 480-gr. 
ball over 2,000 feet per second. as Mr. Dave 
Wheeler contended. I have written considera- 
ble in this discussion during the past year. 
but throughout I deny assuming anything or 
making a single statement I would wish to 
modify, or that I would refuse to stand by. The 
rifle which a brother sportsman and I were 
discussing as devised by its discoverer was as 
follows: .45-cal.; barrel 28 to 30 in. long: 450-gr. 
ball; velocity, 2,000 ft.: shell. 3% to 4 in.. rimless 
and to have a recoil of 34.49 pounds. I inti- 
mated rightfully and very strongly that same 
existed only in the embryo. But be it far 
from me to reflect discreditably or displeasingly 
either upon the rifle or its inventor. I say. “Big 
calibers, get down to business; discuss but 
don’t quarrel: get your ideas together as near 
as possible; determine the weight of rife want- 
ed, also its action, caliber. weight of ball. ve- 
locity. etc.: then out of this chaotic mass of 
literature, let our forbearing editor and staff 
select that which they think would suit the 
gretaer number: put it together and construct 
an embryonic rifie. Then place the specifica- 
tions in Outdoor Life for one month’s discuss- 
ion and comment; then permit those who wish 
such a rifle to send their names and addresses 
to the editor of Outdoor Life. with their agree- 
ment to take such a rifle if furnished at a rea- 
sonable price. Publish under this department 
the list of names, and as such list grows larger 
some rifle manufacturing company or compa- 
nies would surely profit by same. as well as 
our being able to get nearer what we want. 
Same could be in different lengths of barrel 
and we could choose various sights to suit each 
personal fancy. If a similar plan to the above 
is considered, I care not at what part of the 
list my name appears. I only suggest the 
above plan. hoping it may be improved upon. 
or suggestive of a better one. 

Ss. O. BRYANT. 


A BIG-CALIBER CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have been staying 
out of this discussion for a long time because 
I wished to perfect some .40-cal, ammunition 
that I am experimenting with. Last summer I 
bought a .40-50-90 S. S. Winchester single-shot 
rifle—not that I admire that kind of a gun, but 
because it is the only one that is made that 
handles this .40-90 S. S. (S. S. stands for Sharp’s 
straight). This is the shell that I have been 
trying to get some of the manufacturers to 
make a gun to handle (and have it made five 
times as strong as they think it needs to be)— 
not because the factory load is of any account, 
but the shell being 3% in. lonz gives room to 
get enough powder in the cartridge. 

I use a black powder primer. because that 
doesn’t damage the shell (it is the nitro primers 
that destroy the shells). 1 dram L. & R. black 
powder, Orange Lightning No. 6 in the. bot- 
tom and two drams . & R. Sharpshooter 
Smokeless on top. and then settle it by tapping 
the shell a few times with the powder dipper. 
I then place a .40-cal. cardboard wad on the 
powder anda .45 wad on top of that. the .45 
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to be a felt wad, which can be cut from any old 
hat. This will leave an air space of one-eighth 
inch. I am using the 370-grain paper-patched 
bullet at present, but I will use a much heavier 
one when I can get some reloading tools made, 
The special bullet will be cast with a hollow 
point extending down about three-fourths of an 
inch, and will be .37 across the point end and 
be tempered with tin so that the forward end 
will upset to about three-fourths of an inch. 
(The hole in the point will cause that part to 
upset much more readily than a solid bullet.) 
The part of the bullet back of the hollow wil] 
stay in a shank and when this kind of a builet 
is started at a speed of 2.000 feet per second it 
will carry death in its wake to such animals as 
grizzlies and moose with a suddenness that wil] 
surprise the .30-30 hunters. The rifle that I am 
using I had cut off ten inches, for I have no 
patience to hunt with a gun that is so long that 
I can’t turn around in the brush until after the 
game is out of sight and hearing. It is not 
necessary to have more than twenty inches of 
barrel for a .40-cal, rifle, for that is the propor- 
tion of our best and highest speed marine can- 
non, i. e., fifty times its caliber in length. That 
cannon develops 3,000 feet a second speed and 
some of the cartridges that they used at the 
testing grounds developed higher speed than 
that. I see from the description of this cannon 
(the six-inch gun) that will be mounted at St. 
Louis, that it is twenty-six feet long. that be- 
ing one foot longer that the naval gun. 

I lubricate my paper-patched bullets with 
graphite. which is the best thing for the bore 
of the rifle; besides, it prevents a great deal of 
recoil and that is a thing that is to be reck- 
oned with when you are developing speed on a 
bullet that has got weight enough to be good 
for anything. This proposition of having a bullet 
whose momentum is nearly all in speed. as are 
those of the small-bore rifles, makes the blow 
delivered too much like a drop of water—it is a 
splash and then stops. This is not just theory, 
but it is a condition, for I bought and used a 
Savage rifle one fall to hunt deer with. 
three that I shot the bullet lodged in two. and 
they were all at close range. The bullet might 
have stopped in the third one if it had not been 
hit in the head. After I had reduced the weight 
of this rifle by having it cut down to a length 
to please me. I bored a %-inch hole eight inches 
long in the butt stock. filled it with lead. and 
that brought the weight up to ten pounds. I 
can almost hear a roar from the dudes: “Do 
you think I am going to carry a cannon?’ No, 
IT do not, nor do much of anything else that has 
got any work about it. But it is a weapon for 
grown people that I am thinking of. I would 
like to see some of the makers produce a rifle 
after the plan of the new military rifle that 
would handle this .40-9) cartridge, and while 
they are about it. make it to handle one one- 
half inch longer than the cartridge as made at 
present, so that you would have room for the 
extra length of the 500-grain bullet. There is no 
patent on the new military, to hinder anybody 
from making them. This gun of mine being a 
single shot, I can of course use any length of 
bullet; the bullet that I am using is five per 
cent, tin, and it being solid that is about the 
right temper; but when I get my reloading tools 
so I can cast the hollow-point, it will need to 
be somewhat harder, or the solid part of the 
bullet will go through the other part: with a 
slow-speed bullet we wouldn’t have to tempe 
at at all, but with high-speed the conditions are 
very much changed. 

There appears to be a very widespread be- 
lief that in order to have a high-speed _ bullet. it 
must be encased in a hard metal jacket. But 
that is an erroneous idea, and the way it came 
to get started was this: Because a_ grooved 
bullet driven at high speed with a quick twist 
wouldn’t follow the rifling (as a matter of 
course, because it was only half deep enough 
and has six ribs where there should have been 
ten. but not more than half the width that they 
now are), they jumped to a hard metal jacket. 
The most that it is good for is to wear out the 
rifle, and to keep a person from casting his own 
bullets as he wants them. While I don’t know 
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just what speed I have got with the cartridges 
that I have loaded, I am away beyond 2,000 feet 
a second initial speed. for some of the shells 
were loaded with powder from a .405 Winchester 
cartridge with one-half dram black powder in 
the bottom, and the .405 cartridge has a speed of 
considerably over 2,000. With this there is no 
jumping the rifling. but when I get the 500-grain 
bullet, I will reduce the speed to 2.000. as with 
that speed I will have considerable over 4,000 
pounds striking force. 


W. A, LINKLETTER. 





ACTUAL EFFECTS ON GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have read with great 
interest the various articles in the ‘‘Large and 
Small Caliber Discussion,” started by Mr. Leh- 
le’'s request for an American rifle of more 
power, and would like to say a few words on 
the subject if your space permits. 

During the hunting season just passed I was 
able to examine thirteen elk. three moose and 
three black bears, shot with rifles ranging from 
the 6-mm, Lee to the .45-70 with the new high- 
velocity ammunition. I also talked with hunt- 
ers of long experience. The result is that J] am 
convinced that no ball of .45 caliber or less will 
be sure to stop an elk. moose or bear at once. 
even when so placed that death will ensue in a 
few hours. If this be granted. it follows that 
the ball that bleeds an animal freely has a 
great advantage over one that does not: a 
blood trail being easy to follow. Now in nine 
cases out of ten an animal will bleed more from 
the point of exit of a bullet than from the point 
of entrance, hence the great importance of 
good penetration if it can be obtained without 
too great sacrifice of other essentials. 

Of the animals mentioned. four elk. three 
moose and one bear—all small of their kind ex- 
cept one moose—were shot with the .30-30 soft- 
point ball. Nineteen bullets hit. two went 
through a calf elk and two through the bear’s 
head and neck. The rest stopped inside. and 
at least three elk would have been lost had 
there been no snow for tracking. The poor lit- 
tle bear was in a trap, so he could not get 
away, but was shot five times in all. 

The .30-40 of course showed much more pen- 
etration and stopping power. but very few of 
its bullets came out, even with side shots. 

One elk was killed with the Lee. It was hit 
twice and fell at once but the bullets went 
inte small pieces and showed rather poor pene- 
tration. The .45-70 killed four elk and two bears 
with fifteen hits. three of which were merely 
finishing shots, the animals being helpless on 
the ground. Six bullets went through and all 
the animals bled freely except one elk. which 
gave us a three-mile chase with a soft-point 
ball through the back part. of his lungs. not one 
drop of blood showing. On bare ground we 
should have lost him. Now had that bullet 
been full _metal-patched it would have come 
aaa I have little doubt. left a good blood 

I think that it is pretty well settled th 

s_ ) at 
the .30 or even the .35 calibers, expanding bul- 
lets must be used in order to obtain enough 
shocking” power; but with the .45 or even the 
40 it_is not so necessary and if I hunt next ses- 
son I am going to have full-patched bullets in 
my .45 high-velocity cartridges. The soft-point 
bullets now furnished were. I fancy. first made 
for the low-velocity cartridges and have too 
much lead showing: but even so. they gave bet- 
ter results than anything else I saw. 

With the light bullets used in the .30 calibers 
it is. I believe, impossible to combine good pen- 
etration and “‘shocking’’ power. The .30-40 soft- 
point gives no more penetration than the .45-70 
high-velocity, which uses only grains of 
lead and cuts but little larger hole than the .45 
full-patehed. which gives much better penetra- 

I confess that Mr. Lehle goes a step beyond 
me in the question of power, but of course no 
two individuals would be apt to hit on exactly 
the same idea. For instance. I prefer the lever 
to the bolt. though I admit that with the same 
weight of metal the bolt can be made much 


stronger. If the Winchester people will bring 
out a lever gun with no box showing outside. 
and with the old rigid. simple. trigger that 
could not get full of sand when the gun is 
opened, I think their .405 cartridge will be 
powerful enough for me. but until that comes 
I shall stick to my old ’86 model .45-70. as f do 
not like the model of ‘9%. But little hag been 
said about the high-velocity cartridges lately 
brought out for the .38, .45 and .50 caliber black- 
powder rifles. I have tried only the .45-70 but 
find it very satisfactory. At 200 yards it seemed 
quite accurate but I am not enough of a marks- 
man to do much testing. Will some one more 
expert give me some groups made at that dis- 
tance? 

We have all heard from the gentleman who 
says, ‘‘Why carry a cannon in the woods? A 
.25-cal. will kill the largest game if you place 
your bullet right.”” To those who can always 
do this I have nothing to say. and if loss to the 
hunter were the only evil I should be a strong 
advocate of the small-bore. The trouble is 
that many of us make hits in the wrong place. 
the animal goes off to die a lingering death and 
we hunt up another and perhaps repeat the op- 
eration. When a fish escapes from the angler 
it is little hurt and recovers in a short time. 
but an animal with anything more serioys than 
a flesh wound is nearly always doomed to ? 
death of slow torture. 

CHARLES LIVERMORE SMITH 





THE MAUSER. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have perused “Th 
Large and Small Caliber Discussion’? in you 
March number with great interest and beg tt 
be permitted a few remarks. 

Tf Mr. Cal McGruder would like an auto- 
matic weapon, all he has to do is to send $75 to 


. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold. New York 


City, agents Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf. 
Germany. and he will receive an automatic 
Mauser. but not in the desired caliber. 

Mr. Erwin Kiehne apparently does not know 
that the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Middle- 
field, Connecticut, makes a rear receiver sight 
with wind-gauge for the Mauser which gives 
splendid results. The Lymans charge $8.50 for 
this sight. but I am convinced it is worth this 
price and expressage to have it attached. 

My favorite rifle used to be a_Winchester. 
model 1886. cal. .40-82. but since I have pur- 
chased a Sauer-Mauser rifle. model 1899._ cal. 
7-mm.—0.276’. I would not go back to any Win- 
chester under any circumstances. My Mauser 
barrel has matted rib. and’ althouch I believe 
that for a target rifle a plain. round barrel will 
prove the most accurate, I find that this mat- 
ted rib affords a fine sighting line for quick 
shooting. 

My experience in moose and deer hunting has 
proven to me that a 7-mm. bullet with soft 
nose has enough stopping power for any game— 
no matter how large—and if used for target 
shooting this bullet has excellent ballistic prop- 
erties. 

On one occasion I tried my Mauser for pene- 
tration. Everybody who witnessed and heard 
of this trial was astonished, as I fired three 
shots through sixty-two inches of Norway pine. 
using Rottweil powder. Of course everybody 
has his own opinion in regard to firearms. but 
T believe that for some years to come a Mauser 
will be good enough for me. The only draw- 
back is the expensive ammunition. It does not 
matter as long as one shoots only several hun- 
dred cartridges a year. but should one fire 
from 2.000 to 3.000 cartridges during summer 
and fall, the expense is quite burdensome. 

F, AUGUST LUTTER. 





HOW ABOUT THE .38-72? 


Editor Outdoor Life: Why is it that there 
is nothing said about the .38-72. 1895 model Win- 
chester in these discussions? I have read every 
article and have never noticed anything pro or 
con regarding this gun. Can it be had in @ 
round barrel? 
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Will some of your readers inform me how 
the 12-gauge Winchester repeater holds up for 
an all-round shot gun? 

W. W. LONGFELLOW. 


CALIBER COMMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I’ve been reading the 
chapter on the ‘“‘Large and Small Caliber Dis- 
cussion.’” I beg to go on record as opposed to 
the destruction of game and wanton slaughter 
throughout the United States. I am a reader 
of ——————— for four years and member of the 
L. A. 8S. and have used a rifle and shotgun 
since I was thirteen years of age. My instinct 
is inherited from father and he in turn gets it 
from a line of his ancestors of military exnperi- 
ence in European armies. I believe the Win- 
chester rifles are deadly enough as made. The 
405 or even the .35-cal. is most equal to any 
game in this country. There is nothing gained 
by haevier charges of powder except recoil. 
The larger the charge the. heavier must be the 
bullet in order to balance the flight of projec- 
tile. A few years ago the charges used now 
were impossible. but the .30 calibers have come 
to stay now. There never will be a rifle made 
that will kill a moose every time stone dead. no 
matter where it is hit. If you must have a 
steel bullet, then shoot the .45 Springfield bay- 
onets tied to a piano wire 1,000 feet long wound 
on a drum. This will insure'a sure shot if, hit 
and is just the thing for Mr. David E. Wheeler 

I saw Lehle in his business office and 
believe he knows whereof he speaks. 
a .35 and .405 rifle. 

Mr. McGruder has some automatic ideas. 
Pray are there so many grizzlies left that it is 
necessary to use pumps on them? If so. use 
the fire engine and molten steel. His .30 ideas 
are . I believe that the only automatic 
eartridge that could be used with safety in an 
automatic rifle is a short .22 W. C. F. high- 
power and about a 100-gr. bullet. The rifle to 
be of 1908 model Winchester or Savage fore-end 
action. This is the steadiest and quickest mo- 
tion, and I believe the .22 or .25-20-cal. shell can 
carry that far with high-power powder. If you 
use the long shell there is sure death in it on 
account of the bullets touching the primers if 
used in 1908 Winchester style. 

I am not in favor of repeating rifles. espe- 
cially automatic. as they will clean up all ex- 
isting game that’s left. As for the bolt action. 
there is not much to commend it for rapid 
shooting. I tried a Mauser and if the thumb 
is sound it only needs a kick by lifting it 
against the bolt and the action is opened. 

Will not Mr. Lehle give us the pounds press- 
use and velocity the .22 W. C. F. shell would 
give if loaded with high-power powder and 90 
or 100-grain bullet and shell full of powder. one 
turn in six inches, 24-inch barrel? 

CHAS. VITOUS. 





He has 





AGAINST THE BIG CALIBERS. 
Editor Outdoor Life: I’ve been quite inter- 


ested in the ‘‘Large and Small Caliber Discus- 
sion.” I like the high-power rifle because of the 
flat trajectory and high velocity obtained, also 
the great killing power that seems to go with 
the hogh-power gun, I’ve read many complaints 
about the high-power guns, the .25-35. .30-30, 
.30-40 and others that shoot through a deer 
without making sufficient wound. with a soft- 
nose bullet, to bring down the game. Now I 
know of men who are good shots and have 
killed a good many deer and bear also. that 
wouldn’t own a larger gun that a .32-20. One 
man claims that his experience has been that 
a wound from a .32-20 bleeds internally and aq 
deer will fall sooner than if shot through the 
same place with a .45-70, because the blood gets 
out. He claims to have tried both guns in this 
way and decided that the deer he wounded 
with the .32-20 didn’t run as far as those shot 
with the .45-70. However, J never shot a deer 
with either a .32-20 or a .45. I have shot deer 
with a .38-40, a .25-35 and a .82 Winchester Spe- 
cial—probably more with the .25 than any other 
caliber. And this is what I want to say about 
these guns’ killing power and their tendencies 
to shoot through game without upsetting unless 
striking a bone or other resistance: 

I used a .25-35 Winchester and Winchester 
ammunition, soft-nose bullets. and I’ve got to 
fire the first one into any kind of meat that 
won't upset. I haven’t lost a deer yet that 
I’ve hit once with my gun and I don’t believe 
that I shall lose one, either. The only fault 
I’ve found is that if you hit a shoulder or ham. 
whether it hits a bone or not. it spoils too 
much meat. I’ve shot more than one through 
the fleshy part, striking no bone at all, and the 
wound inflicted was something terrible: and as 
for penetration—well. there wasn’t enough deer 
to stop it, so I can’t tell what it would be. 

I shot ene deer through the fleshy part of 
the neck on the back part. The bullet didn’t 
touch anything harder than meat and hide and 
not more than two inches through where it 
went. That wound was, under the hide. large 
enough to hold a Japanese orange. The holes 
were about three-fourths of an inch apart 
when the hide was stretched: this was with the 
.25-35. I can say from experience and from 
knowledge of other guns that are used around 
here that any one buying a .25-35 will not be 
disappointed in its killing power. 

Any one who wishes to kill deer by shooting 
them through the paunch ought to have a rifle 
made to order the size of the old No. 4-gauge 
shotgun, and a bullet like the old cross ball 
that was used in warfare years ago. It was 
made to divide some way and form a cross 
when shot. Get a gun that will tear the whole 
stomach off a deer and maybe it will drop 
where hit. 

A bullet upsets more at long range than at 
close range. If the soft-nose didn’t upset anv 
better than some fellows claim. they would 
make ideal bird guns, but just try one on a bird 
and see what you've got left. There isn’t 
enough left to tell what species it was. 


T. E, STARK. 








THE 16 FOR THE PIGEON TRAP. 


Editor Outdoor Life: As the drift of popular 
opinion has been, of late years. entirely toward 
smaller bores and lighter weights for field 
guns, why does not some one start on foot a 
movement to have the standard trap gun made 
in a smaller gauge. say No. 16? Elliott. Ful- 
ford, Brewer—and I think one or two others— 
have scored 100 straight kills on live birds with 
the No. 12. Who will be the first to do it with 
a No. 16? Let the No. 16 weigh 6% pounds— 
more or less—and let the charge be 1 oz. of No. 
7% to No. 8 chilled shot .to 2% drs. bulk smoke- 
less or its equivalent in dense nitro. Load this 
in a 29-16-in. shell with plenty of good wad- 
ding and you have a load that. I do believe. is 
capable of grassing 100 live pigeons straight. 

hen the lighter load should produce less re- 
coil, hence less flinching and better aim. The 
lighter weight gun is easier to line up: easier to 
earry. The 16 shoots harder than the No. 12. I 


figure that the No. 16 gun will give as great 
penetration with No, 8 shot as the No. 12 will 
with No. 7. or at any rate No. 7%. so_there 
must be as many pellets in an ounce of No. §s 
as in 1% to 1% No. 7 or 7 This being the 
case, the advantages in killing power of the 
No. 12 over the No. 16 would merely be the 
difference in the diameter of the shot-wound in 
the game, which must be very small indeed. 
But the great advantage is not altogether in 
the above enumeration, for the No. 16 shell is 
cheaper. which will help in a great measure to 
popularize the sport of the pigeon and bluerock 
or clay-bird trap. Then to think that one can 
shoot all day, have a peck of fun and go home 
at night without a bruised shoulder, shattered 
nerves, and an aching head. What? Use an 
automatic? Gentlemen, I am no pull-back. but 
when you get a gun that is better in any way 
than a No. 16 Smith with automatic ejectors. 
then I want to know about it. I am from Mis- 
souri myself! REELFOOT. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 
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TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


In an individual match at 100 live birds at 
Brown's Mills, New Jersey. on January 20th; 
Fred Miller defeated Richard Lamb by a score 
of 8 to 80. These gentlemen have met before. 
on the same terms, with the best of the issue 
thus far in Miller’s favor. 

.-_— 2 


Harry Steward successfully defended the 
Monroe county cup at Rochester, New York. 
the last week in January. His score of 99 
would do credit to any, professional. 


Capt. A. H. Hardy of Hyannis. Nebraska. 
one of the crack riflemen of the West. has 
joined the forces of the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany. 

* +? 

A move of much importance to trap-shooting 
interests in the Windy City is the organization 
recently of the Chicago Trap, Shooters’ Asso- 
ciation. The organization has absorbed the 
famous club grounds of John Watson. at Burn- 
side. and will maintain the range for the use 
of * gun clubs in Chicago who may care to 
Ss q 
we * *+ & 

The Colorado Springs Gun Club is doing some 
of the best work in the West this year. Mat- 
ters will also begin moving soon at the Denver 
club grounds with a view to the annual big 
tournament here, 

ss 

A coterie of short-sighted sportsmen in Mas- 
sachusetts is agitating the adoption of a law to 
protect the carnivorous wild animals of the 
state. These gentlemen, one would infer from 
this, are tired of the songs of birds. Certainly 
they could in no way make more direct and 
deadly war on these God-given minstrels of the 
fields and forests of their, state. 


In the final match for the Hirschy trophy. 
recently at Minneapolis, Minnesota. R.L. Fulton 
of Superior, Wisconsin. won the honors. J. L. 
D. Morrison was next best man, 


‘The St. Paul,Rod and Gun Club of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has given up its holdings at Inter- 
city Park, and will have grounds of its own 
nearer the capital’ city. A big tournament is 
being arranged for some time during the sum- 
mer. 

al * ¢ 

The old-time champion trap shot. Frank S. 
Parmelee, took part with the U. M. C. squad 
at its recent exhibition at San Antonio. Texas. 
and by breaking -94 out of 100 showed the boys 
that he has not forgotten the art, 


The experts working the southern country 
this winter have made some magnificent 
scores in their exhibitions. Among them are 
Heer, 100 straight and 99: Elliott. 99: Heikes, 98: 
Crosby and Gilbert, 98; Riehl 98 and 99. 


The North Camden (New Jersey) Gun Club 
on its own grounds January 30th shot and won 
an eleven-man team race against the Hilltov 
club. The score was 138-132. quite close enough 
to be interesting throughout. 


In a return match January 29th between ten 
men each representing the Baltimore and Wil- 
mington trap shots, the former took revenge 
for a defeat some weeks ago. The scores were 
829-774. Each man shot at, 25 targets. 


At the interstate shoot at Omaha in Febru- 
ary the Nebraska team won the five-man team 
match, with 221 out of a possible 250. High av- 
erage for the week at targets went to W. A. 
Veach. The live-bird team match went to the 
Omaha No. 1 team. with a score of 111 out of 
125. In the live bird handicap Anderson and 
Tipton tied with a clean score of 25. 


Henry Asp, was high man at the Davenport 
(lowa) midwinter shoot, with an average of 84. 


Joe Michaelis won the English Hotel cup 


from Fred Erb at Indianapolis. Indiana, in the 
February match; score 88-82. 
*- ¢ & 


In the February shoot at the Kansas City 
live bird grounds. Dave Elliott and W. H. Clay- 
ton each scored 25 straight. 

es ¢ 

The Interstate Association is opening its 
trap shooting campaign in the South. and the 
midsummer months will be devoted to the 
North and West. PES 

The first challenge match for the Wyeth live 
bird trophy was shot at St. Joseph. Missouri. 
February 16th, on which occasion Fred Gilbert 
successfully defended his title thereto against 
J. H. Felt, challenger. by a score of 94 to 90. 

s> *¢ & - 

W. P. Crosby on February 18th. at Vicks- 
burg. Mississippi. won the Schmelzer target 
trophy from W. H. Heer. Tht score was 44-40, 
the day being dark and the targets difficult to 
shoot. 

*s- ¢ & 

The U. M..C. squad of five men touring the 
South this winter have scored two new world’s 
records to date. In two successive exhibitions 
they scored 996 out of a possible 1.000 targets, 
and in one exhibition they broke 488 out of 500. 
This is a feat of team work that would have 
been considered miraculous a few years £0. 

*s- ¢ * 

E. C. Griffith won the target handicap of the 

Boston Gun Club on February 12th. 
* * * 


W. F. Scott of Helena, Montana, is the new 
president of the League of American Sports- 
men. A good selection, this, for a responsible 
post. 

s> ¢ & 

In the opening tournament of the Chicago 
Trap Shooters’ Association, February 20-22, F. 
mr Lord won first average, scoring 379 out of 


Announcements of trap, fixtures thus far. al- 
though it is yet very early. completely fill the 
calendar until late in the summer, and it is 
evident that more shooting will be done in 1904 
than ever before in one year. 

* * * 

The Indians announce their annual conclave 
and tournament for the week of August 15th- 
22d. The program, it is said. will be more at- 
tractive than ever, with nearly a thousand dol- 
lars in cash added money. besides prizes and 
cups. The Indian shoots are always open to 
the world. Place of meeting is not yet fully 


determined. 
* ¢ 


The Kansas State tournament at Junction 
City. May 3d-5th; the Iowa tournament at 
Spirit Lake, May 11th-13th: the Nebraska state 
meet at Columbus, May 18th-20th. and the Mis- 
souri state shoot at St. Louis, May 238d-25th, will 
make a most important and attractive western 
circuit for that month. 

* ¢ * 

Four new automatic rapid expert traps have 
already been offered the public so far this year. 
Truly, inventive genius is beginning to recog,- 
nize the importance of trap shooting as the 
coming national sport. 

WEWANEE. 





IT VARIES WITH HEAVY LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I use a .30-30 94 model 
Winchester with the Savage miniature full 
metal-patched bullet. 100 grs. with 6 gers. Wals- 
rode shotgun powder. It kills small game clean 


without mangling, but when I increase the 
charge to 10 grs.. with same bullet. it mangles 
same as the soft-point bullet: also with full 
charge and 160-gr. bullet and 170-zgr. bullet. I 
find the heavy bullet to shoot at 100 yards six 
to eight inches higher. Probaply some of your 
readers can explain why. 
‘K, A. McLENNAN. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 








OUTDOOR LIFE. 


RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


BY D. W. KING. JR.. PRESIDENT COLO- 
RADO RIFLE ASSOCIATION. “ 


It is surprising the way some of our sports- 
men (?) try, not only by their actions at the 
range, but through articles published in the 
sporting journals, to retard the progress of up- 
to-date equipment in rifle snooting. Because 
some of the ‘“‘mossbacks’’—not alone in shoot- 
ing and guns they are using. but in their bus- 
iness as well—are behind the times some ten 
or twelve years. they do not want to see any 
one else allowed the privilege of trying to ob- 
tain the best results that money. brains. prac- 
tice and mechanical ingenuity can procure. It 
is perfectly proper to classify the shooters ac- 
cording to the arms they use. and I have al- 
ways advocated such classifications, and think 
the time will come when it will be given more 
attention than at the present time. 

But when an organization is progressive 
enough to remove all restrictions in regard to 
sights, weight of gun. etc. (which all up-to- 
date clubs have done). it looks small for a 
man to continually try and have things his 
own way when he is shooting a gun that was 
all right some years ago. and to try and throw 


cold water on any one who tries to be up-to- 
date. 


* *¢ & 

Such are the conditions in many of our 
clubs to-day and the “kickers”? are generally 
shooters that only appear on the ranges occa- 
sionally and with most any old kind of a gun 
that will throw lead. Let the clubs arrange 
contests for several classes of arms from the 
open-sight hunting rifie up to the most un-ta& 
date target rifle. with telescope sights and all 
the paraphernalia that goes with it. Then 
there will be a class for everybody and no one 
will have a kick coming if he stays in his class. 

Many riflemen who enjoy shooting would 
shoot at the target if given the proper amount 
of encouragement. Every one does not shoot 
for records, or high scores. and many soon 
get discouraged trying to compete against ex- 
perts. who are making good scores and shoot 
regularly. Kicking is all right provided you 
kick in the right direction. Don’t kick against 
a man who is up-to-date. but kick for a class 
to shoot in that will fit your style of shootine. 
and allow your scores to be compared with 
others in your own cass, whether it is a “has 
been”’ or a “would be.” 

* °o° * 

The Schmelzer Park Rifle Club and the Ger- 
man Rifle Club of Kansas City. which have 
only been shooting .22-calibers at short range 
up to the present time. have combined on a 
range for long-range shooting. They have se- 
cured grounds for range and built a fine shoot- 
ing house. 
for revolver and pistol shooting. a 19-yard 
range for .22-caliber rifles ana 200 yards for 
heavy calibers. One club will use the range on 
the first and third Sundav of each month 2nd4 
the other the second and fourth Sundays. With 
this arrangement and equipment Kansas City 
should become quite a rifie center and develon 
some good marksmen. who will find plenty of 
opportunities of showing their ability. 

* o° 


H, M. Pope is doing some remarkable shoot- 
ing in his effort to recapture the 100-shot rec- 
ord. and on February 6th made 914 points and 
duplicated the performance again on February 
14th. which, while not quite enough, is wonder- 
fully steady work and has never been excelled 
by any man. Being in such form and with the 
conditions just right. in regard to wind. light. 
weather. gun, etc... he should eventually land 
wd coveted mark. May good luck be with 

m. 

s* °° ¢ 


The Trinidad (Colorado) Rifle Club is con- 
templating moving its range to a better and 
more convenient location, reacned by car. where 
its members expect to do more shooting and 
increase the attendance to what it was several 


They will have a fiftv-yard raneé, 


years ago, when they used to have out fifteen 
or twenty shooters at a time. 
s* °o° 

The La Junta (Colorado) Rifle Club. while 
not heard from very often, is still in exist- 
ence and frequently holds shoots with some 
good scores. Most of their shooting is at 4 
yards, a rather odd distance. It should be 
made either 200 or 500 yards, so they could com- 
pare their scores with those of other clubs. 





THE ARMY GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I am a reader of your 
splendid magazine and enjoy it very much, as 
it is about all the hunting and camping I get 
any more. I was interested in an article by 
Karl Spannuth in the March number. under the 
head of ‘‘What Is Our Military Rifle For?’ I 
think Mr. Spannuth is right in every word of 
that article, - 

A few years ago. while we had plenty of all 
kinds of game and most of this western coun- 
try was sparsely settled. every boy and man 
was as used to his gun as he was to a knife 
and fork, and in most cases had to be. because 
often it was a case of a rabbit or no break- 
fast, and it was hard work to run them down. 
But now most of us have to rustle ten hours a 
day to get the wherewithal to buy a pound of 
corned beef put up in the latest improvefi tin 
ean. And that is why when Uncle Sam calls 
for men in a hurry that some of them don’t 
know what a rifle is for. 

Before 1898 I had hunted a little with differ- 
ent makes and models of sporting rifles. such 
as the Winchester, Marlin. Pacific. Ballard and 
a few others, and when I enlisted at Fort 
Crook, Nebraska, in the Twenty-third infantry, 
U. S. A., I was sent to the front with severa! 
others with very little drilling and no target 
practice. The first time I got any practice was 
at El Caney, in Cuba. We had moving targets 
part of the time. but didn’t step, off the range: 
used our eye and judgment as to distance. And 
I want to say right now that for the service 
for which it is intended the army rifle is. in my 
estimation. the best built, and for any service 
whatever I would pick it out of the bunch with 
a little change in bullet. 

The second night after the mix-up at El 
Caney I was sent to the rear with a wagon- 
train load of wounded men, and the next morn- 
ing when returning to the regiment some four 
or five miles, I met a young fellow that be- 
longed to an eastern volunteer regiment and 
we walked together for some way. He was 
armed with the old ‘“‘coal burner’ (single-shot 
black powder Springfield) and he asked me if T 
thought it would kick. I told him I thought he 
ought to know by that time. He said he had 
never shot a rifle in his life. I think he ought 
to have been armed with a baseball bat. 

That is why I think. as Mr. Spannuth does, 
that if Uncle Sam had a few rifle ranges scat- 
tered around over the ‘states and would give 
the boys a chance to practice—if only once 4 
year—when he sent them out they would get 
what they went after. even if they didn’t lock 
as pretty on dress parade as the old-timers. 


W. H. PHILLIPS. 





I like Outdoor Life better than any other 
sportsman’s publication. The bird pictures are 
very fine. I hope vou will also publish big 
game pictures in color. 

Wales, Mass. R. H. ROYCE. 


I don’t want to miss a number—in fact, ! 
wouldn’t miss a numbmer for five times its 
value. I consider Outdoor Life the best maga- 
zine of its kind published. 

Roberts, Wis. A, VINCENT. 


I think your October number comes nearer 
to being the best magazine of its kind in the 
world. and I buy nearly all of them 

Rhineland, Wis. E,. A. SHEPARD. 


I am thoroughly interested in the good work 


Outdoor Life is doing 


Paw Paw, Mich. WM. M. KIRKWOOD. 
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NEW TARGET SYSTEM. 


St. Louis. Mo.. March 1. 1904. 

Editor Outdoor Life: The coming season of 
trap shooting promises to be a record breaker 
and as any prosperous sport will attract new 
blood, the question arises. how may these be- 
ginners be kept at it? Conceded that trap- 
shooting is no fad and is alike attractive to the 
ycuth and sportsman of all ages, it is worth 
trying to keep, it clean and interesting. 

he tournament is the Mecca of all shooters 
who have—or think they have—learned to shoot. 
and the end of the first day’s shooting leaves a 
large number of the faithful entirely dicuor- 
aged. and it is in the interest of these that this 
article is written and the suggestions which fol- 
low are made. 

Earlier the natural expert won the bulk of 
all the purses, which he had a perfect right to 
do under prevailing conditions. but which made 
the persistent amateur look absolutely ridicu- 
lous in his inability to land in the money and 
soon forced him back to his local club where 
things were on an equality. To remedy the 
trouble and bring all classes of shooters to- 
gether, the management and promoters have 
devised several schemes to overcome unfair and 
unequal conditions: namely. by handicapping, 
the Rose system, or by adding targets to the 
actual score made by the shooter, etc. 

he system of handicapping. as at present 
applied to any but the most consistent target 
shot. is manifestly unfair and will sooner or 
later have to be discontinued. 

The Rose system is good as far as it goes. 
but it does not reach the majority who are not 
in sight of the money. As for the “added tar- 
gets’ it must indeed be a jolt to self-respecting 
shooters to see their scores published with 
“added targets’? appended. 

Granting that the above schemes to equalize 
things have been beneficial to a certain extent, 
let us consider a plan. which. so far as the 
writer knows, is novel and untried. 

Supposing. a tournament having been duly 
announced, 100 shooters are found to be in at- 
tendance—all amateurs and confident of win- 
ning. The first day’s program of 100 targets is 
shot in events of 10. 15 and 20 targets without 
handicap. all standing at the natural distance 
of 16 yards, added money to each event regard- 
less of who wins it. At the end of the day 
the totals of each shooter are found to range 
from, say. 94 down to 70. and with these totals 
we can tell exactly what every shooter having 
made a total of not less than 80 must do the 
following day to participate in the second day’s 
“added money,” which is simply to beat his or 
her individual score of the previous day and 
receive a cash value for every target shown in 
excess of that score. The value of each point 
(target increase jn total for the day) to be ar- 
rived at in this way. Assuming that eighty-two 
shooters entered on second day and $100 was 
added money. It was found that 31 shooters 
improved their scores from 1 to 7 points and 51 
shooters fell short of their previous record and 
therefore have no interest in the added money. 
The 31 shooters increase their scores a total of 
75 points (targets) and we find the cash value 
of each point to be $1.33. which would give two 
shooters with an average of 7 points—as figured 
in this illustration—about $9.31 each: one with 6 
would draw nearly $8: one with 5. $6.86: one 
with 4, $5.30; six with 3, $4 each: eight with 2, 
$2.66 and twelve with one. Presuming 
that none of the 31 are purse-winners. it should 
be gratifying to the management to be able to 
see nearly one-half of the participants able to 
become better acquainted with the cashier, who 
is generally a clever fellow and would pay an 
80 to 8 man for points as cheerfully as he 
would the winner of first money. 

hile the above scheme may not be regarded 


as a “get-rich-quick”’ affair. it would do this: 


The 90 per cent. shooters would continue. to 
fight for the purses. without a handicap. and 
the 80 per cent. shooters, continually striving 
to better their scores (for every improvement 
pays something). there would soon develop a 
sport so healthy that the recollection of earlier 


discouragements on the part of the novice or 
beginner would be a thing of the past. 

The above system of dividing added money 
will be used at the Missouri state shoot to be 
held in St. Louis May 23d to 28th. inclusive. 

SEPARATOR. 


THE LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


I bought a Luger automatic pistol some time 
ago, and, if the editor will give me a chance, 
I will tell of my experience. Anyone who, like 
myself, cares for beauty of outline and finish 
in his weapons, ought to be satisfied with this 
pistol. It is a beauty. The barrel is finely 
modeled and tapered, so that the balance is 
perfect, the weight being nearly all in the 
pistol hand. What I especially like is that the 
best German makers of firearms do not disfigure 
and weaken their barrels by cutting them full 
of slots, but trim and taper them down until 
they are just heavy enough and then insert the 
sights in lugs above the barrel. 

The weight of the Luger pistol is only one 
pound fifteen ounces, and the caliber being .20, 
or 7.65 millimeter, the ammunition is light, 
fifty cartridges weighing only about one pound. 
So by adding five pounds to his pack, the hun- 
ter or prospector can have the use of a first- 
class defensive weapon and 150 rounds of ammiui- 
nition. Loading and firing. with filled magazines 
at hand, can be done with extreme rapidity, as 
the shooter need only press a button when the 
empty magazine can be withdrawn and a new 
one instantly inserted. Then you snap forward 
the toggle joint and you are again ready to 
fire eight shots in two seconds. A good feature 
is the fact that the arm remains open and the 
toggle joint up as a warning to the shooter 
that the magazine is empty, whereas with the 
revolver one must carefully count his shots if 
he does not wish to get into an awkward posi- 
tion when any kind of enemy threatens. 

There is an automatic safety which is re- 
leased by the action of firmly grasping the han- 
dle preparatory to firing. There is another 
safety lever within reach of the thumb, so the 
arm seems to be as safe as it can be. made. 
Empty shells are thrown to the right or over 
the shooter’s. head. I have never been hit by 
one. 

But whoever might be inclined to undervalue 
the powers of this weapon, judging it by its 
small size and caliber, would find himself mis- 
taken. It is probably more powerful than the 
large caliber revolvers and at the same time 
accurate. At the range at which most deer are 
killed a good shot would get them with this 
pistol. I shot a sparrow at twelve yards with 
a U. M. C. soft-nosed bullet. In looking for the 
bird I found the head and neck, the rest hav- 
ing been scattered. Fired into wood, this bullet 
flattens out to the size of a 5-cent piece. Used 
on game, there would certainly be a heavy 
shock and a large wound. 

One of your readers complains that his auto- 
matic pistol of a different make did not work 
well with American ammunition. This can not 
be said of the Luger, or “Parabellum,”’ as it 
is also called by the makers. I have tried the 
imported, as well as U. M. C. and Winchester 
ammunition and all worked well. The only mis- 
fire so far was with an imported cartridge, but 
this was probably due to the fact that there was 
thick grease in the mechanism which had stiff- 
ened in the cold weather when I first took it 
out for a trial. At the second attempt the 
shell went off. 

In general, I can say that I know of but 
one revolver that would be a temptation to me 
against my “Parabellum,” and that is the 
Colt’s New Service Target revolver, .44 Russian 
caliber, which is truly a magnificent arm, beside 
which British revolvers, for instance, look sim- 
ply ridiculous, although high enough in price. 

The only objection which I have against the 
Luger pistol is the character of the sights which 
the factory puts on. Both front and rear sights 
are as black as iron or steel can be made and 
coarse as ‘“‘Pumpernickel.”” No decent shooting 
can be done with them even in good light, much 
less towards evening or in the gloom of the 





Dr OTTHOOR LIER. 
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forest. German gun makers seem to think that 
when they have made a fine gun or pistol they 
have done their full duty and the sights are of 
no speciai importance. Think of the Mannlicher 
rifle with which a fair target could perhaps be 
made at a mile, and no long range sight, and 
no possibility, it seems, to get anything more 
practical, or even any information out of the 
makers, + 

I would advise buyers of the Luger pistol to 
order their dealers to put a Lyman ivory or 
copper bead front sight on and line the rear 
sight with platinum or silver before sending 
it out. I did not shoot long before I saw that 
1 needed a Lyman front sight. I use a copper 
bead. A good way to improve the rear sight 
might be to have two silver or platinum hori- 
zontal bars let into the metal on either side 
of the crotch, or to have a white dot let into 
the center of the crotch. 

Though I do not expect to teach the readers 
of Outdoor Life anything in these matters, for 
they are probably far more skillful than I, yet 
I will make bold to say a word as to my man- 
ner of shooting with the pistol. I use the Ly- 
man Rapid Fire target. At long range, say 
from 50 to 100 yards, when there is time for de- 
liberate aim, I rest the guard on the left elbow. 
which brings the weapon pretty close to the 
face, for I have not a very steady hand. At 
close range, where very quick action is de- 
manded, I stretch the index finger along the 
barrel slide and press the trigger with the mid- 
die finger. The idea of this is that anyone can 
quickly point his finger directly at any object, 
and if his pistol barrel is alongside this finger, 
he will not shoot far out of the way. Of course 
it is not claimed that any great accuracy can be 
obtained in this way. 

I do not use the Ideal combination holster 
stock at all except as a holster, for my view is 
that a man will seldom get into the position to 
use a pistol except as a pistol, and when that 
time comes he should by previous practice be 
able to use it to the best advantage. 

K. SPANNUTH. 


gis 


SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the above club on February 28th: 





OS Eee ee 75 .. 82 84 82 74 88—Av. 80 5-6 
VOROMOR occscstesces 61 86 72 79 78 85 79—Av. 771-7 
BE ono cis divn cd aise'ted 69 69 56 .. .. .. ..—Av. 642-3 
eS ares 67 .. 79 79 85 81 TI—Av. 77 

Hirschvogel .......... 79 88 75 82 82 70 31—Av. 72 3-7 
Breckon .....s+.. -ee» 14 82 71 74 84 70 G1—Av. 73 4-7 
Weatherson .... .. 76 63 78 88 .. ..—Av. 76 1-4 
OS eS re 70 77 .. .. 84 T8—Av. 771-4 
IE... eeecisawnceecssawiani ee 79 75—Av. 77 


Cc. T, LETCHFIELD. 


INDOOR RIFLE SCORES. 


The weekly match of the Turner Hall Rifle 
club of Davenport, Iowa. took place on March 
2d with a very good attendance. We shoot at 
seventy-five feet on one-fourth-inch ring tar- 
gets, some using plain single triggers. whereas 
others use Schuetzen rifles, same as those used 
at 200 yards, excepting that only .22 short car- 
tridges are used. 

On _ten-shot re-entry target the following 
were the best scores: 





EIS ED. cececws cunaccasccsevacedadecsearneuaee 244 
DME, THTIROUNINS odo cnccccswcdoosuccadchessntenenune 241 
PE. DOIN. cdot sabesccewees<cavevessaaeueaeae 240 
CRAPIOS EF. EPOTIOG ssi cccescccccccstssceheeneeanl 240 
WEE -POGGGTMOR ccccccccvccsccceschiwenedéccolan 238 
BE SE co cerreesecceivcteccceseccececuauaiel 237 
Se OIE 5 obs 6c cinciccesvnxecccciceganeakaaen 237 
CRASIIS, WIGMOTIOAD 6 vccéccccacccocnceavepdaseauaeal 236 
er nr ee 235 
OD 6 wept cevncceccnescacvesabenseuuan 234 
IE NY i civbacccsesacevavecetsocnsceseeneuneenanen 234 
On three-shot re-entry: 

CEE: GIF 6 wncccenadeececuy avs naxeccnsgeweleneeee 74 
CPI FF. TORII cv vcvccccccccececctccexcocnteueus 73 
| Te a eae 

CROSIOG Tr, FOO a cece ccccesceccivcsecconedenas 73 


Next month we hold our annual tournament, 
lasting usually four days, and our members are 
looking forward to this event with great pleas- 
ure, .22 SHORT. 


U. M. C. SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS 


in 1603 won the Grand American Handicap, the Grand Canadian Handicap, the Na- 

tional Amateur Live Bird Championship of America, the Sunny’South Handicaps at 

Flying Targets and Live Birds and over 140 first averages at smaller tournaments. 
These are supreme tests at the leading shoots of the year. 


Your shells for field and trap should be U. M. C. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Agency, 314 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 








” by Jos. A. Graham; $2; il- 
lustrated from photographs; The Macmil- 


“The Sporting Dog, 


lan Co., 66 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


For many years Mr. Joseph Graham, the 
managing editor of the St. Louis Republic, has 
found his recreation in the study of ddgs and 
horses; and he has frequently acted as judge 
at bench shows and field trials. His book deals 
chiefly with the breeds used by Americans in 
actual sport, one leading purpose all through 
being to describe and explain the variations 
which American demands have produced in 
shooting dogs and hounds. Llewellin setters, 
Laveracks, pointers, greyhounds, beagles, and 
several other breeds used in regular sport have 
each a chapter, and all the notable individual 
dogs are described in detail. 


“‘Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat,’’ by Caspar 
Whitney. George B. Grinnell and Owen 
Wister; $2; illustrated by Carl Rungius and 
others: The Macmillan: Co., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


All the game members of the hollow-horned 
family are treated at length in this book. Mr. 
Caspar Whitney is practically the only white 
man who knows the musk-ox, the most inacces- 
sible game in all the world. well enough to 
write about it. Passing polar expeditions have 
killed it along Arctic shores: but Mr. Whitney 
is the only white man who has followed it on 
snowshoes north from Canadian outposts to its 
inland haunts in the Arctic regions. Mr. George 
Bird Grinnell knows the sad but picturesque 
story of the bison particularly well. He has 
passed much of his life in the far West. living 
part of the time with the Indians: and he is one 
of the eight or ten living authorities on the In- 
dians, the customs and manners of their tribes. 


and the animals which have furnished them 
with food. Mr. Owen Wister has also spent 
——s portions of the last eighteen years 
in the far West, and no sportsman in the cou — 
try is better qualified to write about the shee 
and goat family. His contribution will be 4 
eagerly read as was President Roosevelt’s book 
on “The Deer Family.”’ 


“The Still Hunter,” by T. S. Van Dyke: $2: The 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Few books have so completely satisfied those 
for whom they were written as “The Still-Hunt- 
er,’’ a thorough and comprehensive treatise on 
American deer stalking. During the twenty-two 
years it has been before the public, it has been 
recognized as an invaluable aid. even by ex- 
perts. Its acuracy has never been questioned: 
and its importance has justified the publication 
of this attractive new illustrated edition. Nov- 
ices in particular have profited by the book, 
which leads them through the long series of 
errors nearly all of them make. It enables the 
tyro to answer for himself that perplexing 
question, ‘“‘Why is it that with so many fresh 
tracks all around me I can’t get sight of a deer 
at any distance, or even hear one run? 


“Heart of Nature Series: Stories of Plants and 
Animals, Stories of Birds and Beasts. and 
Stories of Earth and Sky’’—three volumes; 
by Mabel Osgood Wright. author of ‘‘Doz- 
town,” “The Friendship of Nature,” etc: 
Soe, Sa Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 

ork, 


These books are brought out with a special 
view to their use in schools as supplementary 
readers. The general nature of the stories is 
indicated by the titles of the several volumes, 
and the name of the author is abundant war- 
rant for their interest and fidelity to nature. 
There are illustrations by Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton, Albert D. Blashfield, Louis Agasiz Fuertes. 
and Joseph M. Gleeson. 


“The Bears of Blue River,’’ by Charles Major: 
$1.50; illustrated by A. B. Frost and oth- 
ers; The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

This new book is a vigorous. breezy story 
of outdoor life, the life of the men and wo- 
men, boys and girls who conquered “the great 
wilderness’’ during the eighteen-thirties. It is 
pictured with that especial intimate touch 
which is only possible when an author’s theme 
lies so close to his heart as these scenes of In- 
diana history do to Mr. Major. Though the 
story may have been written for boys. it is 
even better fun for older people and sportsmen. 
as a well-written, spirited book. 


“Birds of California,’’ by Irene Grosvenor 
Wheelock; A, C, McClurg & Co.. Chicago. 
This book contains 578 pages and is beauti- 
fully bound in flexible leather. Owing to the 
depth to which Mrs. Wheelock has handled her 
subject (every kind and species of bird either 
visiting or indigenous to California being ably 
covered by her) the work will go into history as 
the best authority on bird life in that section 
ever published. More than 300 common birds of 
California and adjacent islands. with a supple- 
mentary list of rare migrants, accidental visit- 
ants and hypothetical sub-species are ably han- 
dled by the author. There are ten full-page 
plates and seventy-eight drawings in the text. 
The work is divided as follows: Part I—Water 
Birds, embracing Birds of the Open Sea. Birds 
found Near the Shore or in Bays. Birds found 
Along the Beaches and Birds found in Bayous 
and Marshes. Part II—Land Birds. embracing 
Upland Game Birds. Birds of Prey. and Com- 
mon Land Birds in Color Groups. 





On February 22d the Colorado Springs and 
Salt Lake City rifle clubs engaged in a telegraph 
match with the following result: Colorado 
Springs, 908; Salt Lake City, 921. A match may 
be arranged between Salt Lake City and Denver 
to take place in the near future. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


COLORED FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


The passenger pigeon belongs to the order Columbae, family Columbidae. This bird is 
remarkable for its symmetry of form, the extreme rapidity of its flight. as well as for the 
incredible numbers which at times have passed over different portions of our land. It is 
supposed to be capable of moving through the air at the rate of a mile a minute; and it has 
been killed in New York with its crop yet filled with the rice collected in the fields of Georgia 
and South Carolina. The rapidity with which the pigeon will pass through the woods is 
astonishing. Threading its way through the thick branches, with unerring course. it flashes 
upon the sight like a meteor, and is gone. 

An old-time pigeon roost was a curiosity well worth a visit from anyone who has the 
slightest fancy for the strange things of nature. No language can give a perfect idea of the 
appearance of one of these places when occupied by its millions of tenants. Instances are 
known where these birds have covered the trees for a distance of from forty to fifty miles 
in length, by three to five in breadth. every limb of every tree within that spacious extent 
loaded and groaning with the weight of numberless pigeons clustered on it. When approach- 
ing these roosts their advance is heralded by a sound like the gale when it sweeps over the 
ocean in uncontrolled fury. The sky has been known to be darkened by their inconceivable 
numbers, and the noise of their flapping wings. as they stayed the rapidity of their course 
was like the sound of many waters. But. alas! Through short-sighted game protection. these 
beautiful birds have been slaughtered until now but a small remnant of their former num- 
ber remains. 

The pigeon generally selects the tallest and largest trees for its nest. and aS many as fifty 
nests have been counted in a single tree. They lay only ten eggs. elliptical in form, and of 
a pure white. The throat, breast and sides of the male are brownish red, sometimes with a 
purplish tint, rest of under parts bluish white. Head blue; hind parts and sides of neck 
changing to gold, green.and bright crimson, Upver part of body blue; wing coverts marked 
with black spots; quills blackish. tipped with white. Inside tail feathers dark brown: the 
rest blue on the outer webb, white on the inner. Bill black, feet red. The female has a 
similar distribution of colors, but very much duller than the male. 





OUR COLORED GAME BIRD PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (19083) number, and have probably excited more com- 
ment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s maga- 
zine. Being exactly true to nature. no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them. and as a re- 
sult they are being framed and hung in the libraries, ‘‘dens’’ and offices of the best people 
in this country. Our May number will complete the year, and we will send the full twelve 
copies (suitable for framing and carefully wrapped in pasteboard rollers) to any address. 
postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents in coin. P. O. order or stamps. Or any selections may be 
had at the following rates: Three. 10 cents: six, 20 cents; nine, 30 cents. 

The subjects published so far (not including May number) are: Wilson’s Snipe, Wood 
Duck, Green-winged Teal, Bob-White. Canvas-back Duck, Pin-tail Duck, Mountain Partridge. 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. Red-head Duck. Shoveller Duck and Passenger Pigeon. The sub- 
ject for May will depart from the bird order, being a large-mouthed black bass. The whole 
set. including the bass. will be sent immediately to anyone remitting 40 cents. but we can 
not send the bass picture now except to those remitting for the full twelve. 











A PARADISE IN THE ROCKIES. 


We present herewith a cut of one of Colo- 
rettiest and most delightful summer re- 
sorts—Cassells—in Platte canon, on the line of 
the Colorado & Southern railway. We have 


romped and roamed over the many picturesqué 
parks and woodlands in which the_ site is 
nestled. Mr. and Mrs. Cassell. the host and 
hostess, are pioneers in Colorado. The eleva- 


ourselves stopped at Cassells, have caught trout 
in the crystal stream that eddies and dashes 
by its door, have climbed the grand mountains 
that within a mile of the hotel rise to 13,000 
feet (about 1,500 feet above timberline) and have 


tion of this resort is 8,000 feet. just high enough 
to insure delightful weather through the warm 
spell of the summer. The rates at Cassells are 
within the reach of all. Address D. N. Cassell. 
Cassells P. O., Colorado. 
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PROPOSED CAMPING TRIP TO WYOMING. 


We have received a letter from Mr. J. H. Ryckman, a prominent attorney and sportsman 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, in which he writes that he will embark from some convenient point 
on the railroad in southwestern Wyoming for a month’s camping and fishing trip, through 


western Wyoming, going as far north as the headwaters of the Green river. 


His party will 


accommodate two or three more, who would like to accompany him. Mr. Ryckman, while now 
residing in Utah, is one of Wyoming’s oldest jurists. and has the distinction of presiding at the 
first kangaroo court ever held in the Jackson Hole country. 

A spring wagon and saddle horses. as well as all other necessary equipment, will be fur- 
nished. As there is some excellent chicken shooting en route, as well as the best trout fish- 
ing we have ever had (the editor was with Mr. Ryckman on such a trip five years ago) we 


envy the party the splendid time they will surely have. 


The destination is practically on the 


porder of Jackson’s Hole, the famous game country. and but a couple of days’ horseback 
ride from the Yellowstone Park, both of which Mr. Ryckman may decide later to include in 


his itinerary. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Geo. W. Brantner, Globeville. Colo.—A party 
from the East, wishing to spend the months of 
July and August in Estes park. would like the 
address of some party or parties having cot- 
tages there for rent. If you can supply me with 
any information on thesubject. will you please 
do so if possible in the next issue of Outdoor 
Life, and oblige? 


Answer.—If you will address Mr. C. E. Les- 
ter at Greeley, Colorado, or Enos A. Mills. Box 
82, Denver, they will be glad to give you infor- 
mation regarding cottages for rent in Estes 
park. Mr. Lester is proprietor of the Estes 
Park hotel at the entrance of the park, and 
Mr. Mills has a resort and a number of cabins 
at the foot of Long’s peak, which is also in 
the edge of the park. 


A. H. Sikes, Sharon, Wis.—I expect to fish 
in the Gunnison country. Colorado, next sum- 
mer, and would like to have you give me some 
advice on what to take. I have never fished 
for trout. Please name the flies that are used. 

Answer.—The flies mostly used on the Gunni- 
son are Royal Coachman Coachman, Silver 
Doctor, Cow Dung, Alder. Grizzly King, Pro- 
fessor, Bostwick, Beaver Kill, and a few Black 
Gnats—sizes 6 and 8. Use two-yard single lead- 
ers, with extra loops, an enameled silk line. 
size F, a 10 or 10%-ft. rod. from 5% to 7 oz., and 
mackintosh wading trousers with canvas hob- 
nailed shoes. 


SPRINGFIELD SPORT. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Your very valuable 
magazine, Outdoor Life. is received regularly 
and every page contains interesting happenings 
from all parts of the country. We are located 
within an hour’s ride of the Illinois river and 
smaller streams and lakes, viz.. Quiver. Thomp- 
son’s, Liverpool, Clear and Mud. Mud lake is 
without doubt the finest body of water for its 
size in this country, making no exceptions of 
the northern lakes. This lake is one and one- 
half miles in length, one-half mile across. clear 
as a crystal and fed by springs and surrounded 
by heavy timber. Black bass. ring-tail perch. 
crappie and pike are plentiful. and will give 
you a busy time to land them. The Spring- 
field sports are all having the ‘‘fever’’ at pres- 
ent writing and as to the writer I am suffering 
the most, as they are all under my care and 
it is almost an impossibility to keep them in- 
doors any longer. ‘Go fishing’ they will. no 
matter what the results may be. 

The meetings of the Springfield Gun club. 
regardless of the long and cold winter. have 
been regularly attended by all members. 


C. HELPER, M. D. 
Springfield, Illinois. 


TO REVIVE WESTERN CYCLING. 





On May 30th Denver will witness another 


twenty-five-mile Decoration Day road race. 
This will be interesting news to the cyclists of 
western America whose enthusiasm has died 
along with that of their eastern brothers many 
years ago. Colonel Pope is trying to revive the 


old sleeping form of the cycling giant whose in- 
fluence and interest swept everything before it 
a few years ago. Colonel Pope is using as med- 
icine that highly electrifying and sense-intoxi- 
eating remedy, ‘‘coin lubricant,’’ but the Den- 
ver boys believe they will accomplish the ends 
desired by a minimum dose of this medicine 
coupled with a maximum amount of push and 
hard work. We sincerely hope they will suc- 


J. A. Payment. 


ceed for a cleaner or more edifying sport than 
cycling never was known. Mr. John A. Pay- 
ment, who is a salesman for M. L, Foss, the 
Denver sundry dealer, has charge of the ar- 
rangements for the above race, which is under 
the auspices of the Denver cycle gealers. 
Arrangements are also under way for the 
construction of an eight-lap board cycle track 
at Sixth avenue and Broadway. Denver. If 
the above two schemes see a successful con- 
summation there is no doubt but that they will 
lend a big impetus to cyeling all over the West. 








COMPETENT JUDGES. 


Beauty Doctors Endorse Herpicide. 


Women who make a business of beautifying 
other women come pretty near knowing what 
will bring about the best results. Here are let- 
ters from two, concerning Herpicide: 

“T can recommend Newhbro’s ‘Herpicide,’ as 
it stopped my hair from falling out; and, as a 
dressing it has no superior. 

(Signed) BERTHA TRULLINGER, 
“Complexion Specialist, 294 Morrison St., Port- 
land, Oregon.” 

“After using one bottle of ‘Herpicide’ my 
hair has stopped falling out, and my scalp is 
entirely free from dandruff. 

(Signed) GRACE DODGE, 
“Beauty Doctor, 195 Sixth St.. Portland, Ore.’. 

Sold by leading druggists. Send 10c in stamps 

for sample to The Herpicide Co.. Detroit. Mich. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































TRADE LITERATURE. 


The Miami Cycle and Mfg. Co., makers of 
Racycle bicycles, has issued a catalogue of 24 
pages, illustrating and describing their well- 
known line. An innovation in covers is pro- 
duced—a tip for progressive printers—showing 
how a beautiful effect can be had from one 
color of ink, 


An illustrated booklet, “‘The Testing of Arms 
and Ammunition,”’ has been issued by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co.. New Haven, Conn. 
It is beautifully illustrated. and the subject 
matter will be read with much interest by all 
users of firearms. 


A book of 50 pages (pocket size) has been is- 
sued by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chic- 
opee Falls. Mass., entitled. “Young People’s 
Right to Bear Arms,’”’ being a report of the 
Stevens prize essay competition in the St. 
Nicholas magazine. The above competition elic- 
ited over 1,000 replies. and some of the prize- 
winning letters are published in this book. 


The new 36-page catalogue of W. H. Mullins, 
the boat manufacturer, Salem, Ohio, is to hand. 
This is by far the most artistic catalogue of 
the kind we have ever seen, being printed on 
heavy enameled paper. It is sent free to any- 
one on request by mentioning this notice. 


“Trap Shooting Rules and Records’ is the 
title of a compact pocket-size compendium 
which will prove almost invaluable to the trap- 
shooter. It tells how to organize a gun club, 
how to manage a tournament, and has a dozen 
or more such chapters written by able author- 
ities. It is published by the U. M. C. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Rawlings Sporting Goods Co.. of St. 
Louis, Mo., have issued their spring and sum- 
mer sports catalogue. It is an extensive affair 
of 108 pages and contains about every conceiv- 
able thing in the hunting. fishing. athletic and 
sports line. It is sent free to anyone on request, 


S. N. Leek, the famous Wyoming guide has 
issued a 12-page booklet describing some of the 
trips covered by him in the Jackson Hole and 
surrounding country. Any one can have a copy 
by addressing him at Jackson. Wyo. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Omaha, Neb.. has issued an attractive 32-page 
book describing its method of teaching taxider- 
my by mail. This is the only school of the 
kind in this country, and is not only financially 
responsible, -but absolutely reliable. We gladly 
endorse the school and its methods. and should 
any of our readers contemplate engaging in this 
fascinating study they should correspond with 
the school immediately. 


Parker Bros. of Meriden, Conn., have issued 
their usually attractive calendar showing por- 
traits of twenty-four shooters who use the Par- 
ker gun, prominent among whom is the famil- 
jar face of Fred Gilbert. Probably no Amer- 
ean shooter deserves higher praise for his 
shooting than Gilbert, and probably there is 
none other whose face has become so familiar, 
through the advertising received, as his. 





NEW MARBLE KNIFE. 


We have just seen samples of Marble’s 6-in. 
Ideal Hunting Knife with three styles blade, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (the No. 1 being illustrated here- 
with). The blade as at present made is a modi- 
fication of the two shapes of blades formerly 
made, known as sticking and skinning points, 
and combines more of the essential qualities 
for all-around use than are usuaJ]ly found in 
one style knife. 

The new blades are slightly thinner than the 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 





old pattern and carry @ more gradual bevel 
back of the edge e bone chopper at back 
of point is a valuable feature for rough work. 
The popularity of the Marble knives is prov- 
en by the fact that the sales are considerably 
more than doubling up each year. Any of our 
readers interested in this new knife (and we 
believe every hunter should be), can receive a 
pamphlet describing it, as well as the dozens of 
articles manufactured for sportsmen’s use, by 
addressing the arble Safety Axe Co.. Glad- 
stone, Mich., and mentioning this notice. 





DEAN W. KING—J. H. LAU & CO. 


It is with more than ordinary pleasure this 
month that we record the joining of two forces 
that will not only revert to further success for 
each, but which will be a stimulus for the 
trap-shooting interest in the West. Mr. Dean 
W. King, Jr., president of the Colorado Rifle 
Association, world’s record rifle shot, all-around 
sportsman and general good fellow. has cast 
his lot with the New York house of J. H. Lau 
& Co., American agents for Ballistite powder. 
As their representative, he will therefore travel 
hereafter in their interest, his territory being 
from the Missouri river west. His title will be 
western traveling representative, but that has 
not “swelled his head’ at all, and our western 
tradesmen and shooters can talk to him in the 
ordinary language about either Ballistite or Em- 
pire powder, which we predict he will sell lots 
of—for they are both now world-famous. 


NEW COAST KENNEL CLUB. 


Temporary organization has been effected of 
the Southwestern Kennel Club of Los Angeles. 
California, and probably before this is in print 
a permanent organization will have been 
formed. The temporary officers are: Dr, F. W. 
Steddom, president; and F. H. Kirby. secretary- 
treasurer. It is the intention to hold a bench 
show some time in April, and if such a show 
is held we predict for it unbounded success, 








“T have in my possession,”’ writes W. A. 
Clark of Potsdam, New York, ‘‘some DuPont 
powder that was bought about fifty years ago 
by my uncle and grandfather. They owned 
two rifles and did lots of shooting. so they 
bought a considerable quantity of powder and 
stored it in a large stone heap on my father's 
farm. After they both died a portion of it 
was left until about fifteen years ago. I went 
and dug it out. There was a large, flat stone 
over the box and about two dozen one-fourth- 
pound cans. They were badly rusted. I picked 
the rusted can from around the caked powder, 
broke it up and sifted out the dust. leaving the 
powder looking quite natural, but for some red 
grains that showed the rust. I saved four 
pounds. I never tried it till last fall I loaded 
38-72 shells with it and some with some DuPont 
bought recently. The old powder shot fully as 
strong as the new.” 


On February 9, 1904, on the range of the 
Zettler Rifle club, New York City. Mr. W. A. 
Tewes put up a score of 2460 out of a possible 
2500, thus equaling the record made by the vg'- 
eran marksman, Mr. M. Dorrler. May 5, 1. 
Mr. Dorrler’s score stands as the 100-shot in- 
door record. Both of these gentlemen used 
Peters .22 short cartridges loaded with King's 
semi-smokeless powder. 

F. A. Moriarty, 609 Charles block, Denver, 
is representing Geo. Webber, the Detroit 
hunting and shooting jacket manufacturer. Mr. 
Webber is having a big sale among the sports- 
men and shooters on his hunting, athletic and 
cardigan jackets (all hand knit). and his jersey 
shooting blouses, athletic suits and jersey 
sweaters, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Get My Book, if Sick. 


Don’t send a penny. 
Wait until you see 
what I can do’ 


Let me take all the risk. 
Simply write, 
I ask no more. 


I will send you my book. 
I will arrange with a 
druggist nearby so that 
you may take six bottles 


DR. SHOOP’S RESTORATIVE 


A month ontrial. I will absolutely stand all the 


cost if it fails. If you say “It did not help me,” 


that ends itas far as cost to you is concerned. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND ME? 


I am telling it as plainly, as clearly as I can. 
I want you to know absolutely and without 
doubt that this offer is made on honor. I have 
the prescription that cures. My only problem 
is to convince you that Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
will cure—that it is an uncommon remedy. 


A common remedy could not stand a test like 
this. It would bankrupt the physician making 
the offer. And I am succeeding everywhere and 
here is the secret of my success. BS 


I found invariably that where there was a 
weakness, the inside nerves were weak. Where 
there was a lack of vitality the vital nerves 
lacked power. Where weak organs were found, 
I always found weak nerves. 

Not the nerves commonly thought of, but the 
vital organs’ nerves. The inside—the invisible 
nerves. 

This was a revelation. Then my real success 
began. Then I combined ingredients that would 
strengthen, that would vitalize, these nerves. 
That prescription I called a restorative. It is 
known the world over now as Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. 


But do not misunderstand my offer. This is 
not philanthropy. Not free treatment, mind 
you, with nothing ever to pay. Such an offer 
would be misleading, would belittle the physi- 
cian who made it. But I believe in a sick one’s 
honesty, his gratitude. That when he is helped 
he will pay the cost of the treatment—$5.50— 
and gladly. 


And I make’ the offer so that those who 
might doubt may learn at my risk. 


THOUSANDS HAVE WRITTEN. 


Thousands are accepting this offer. And only 
one in each forty writes me that my remedy 
failed. Just think of it. Thirty-nine out of 
forty get well—difficult cases, too. And the 
fortieth has nothing to pay. 


That is a record I am proud of. It is wrong 
to stay sick when a chance like this is open. 
For I have made all the experiments that you 
can make. And the methods which failed with 
me will fail with you. But the treatment that 
helped 600,000 others will just as surely help you. 


So send for,my book to-day. My way is 
probably your only way to get well. Every day 
that you wait will add a day to your suffering. 
Write a postal now to learn why. 


If well, you should tell others who are sick, 
of my offer. Don’t let a sick friend stay sick 
because he knows not of it. ‘Tell him. Get my 
book for him. Do your duty. 


You may be sick yourself some time. Sick 
people need help. They appreciate sympathy 
and aid. Tell me of some sick friend. Lét me 
cure him. Then he will show his gratitude to 
both of us. What greater reward can you have 
than that—a sick one’s gratitude, his everlast- 
ing friendship. 

Send for the book now. Do not delay. 


Simply state which ae on Drspendte. 
Pans . Bookéon eumatism 
ok you want and ad- 2 ook 2 on the Heart. 
dress Dr. Shoop. Box Book 3 on the Kidneys. 

7266. Racine. Wis. Book 4 for Women. 
J Book 5 for Men (sealed) 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with 


one or two bottles. At druggists. 
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Editors Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: - 


I received a copy of your Magazine (December “%o.) and liked 


it so well I concluded to subscribe for it, and while at my work on 
© 


the street (you can see by letter-head my occupation) have caused a 


few of my friends to do the same. 


This only took about two hours of 


my time, for which find $30,00 for thirty subscriptions‘ and, accord- 


ing to your advertisement, send me three "Stevens Favorite Rifles", 


22 Cal. 


P.S. Commencing with January No. 


ary No., as he has the January No. Pe 


I am sending you herewith twenty subscrip- 
tions to Outdoor Life, which I secured in a 
half day, and will ask you to send a Marlin 
repeating rifle as premium, as per your adver- 
tisement. W. M. PHILLIPS. 

Bard, South Dakota. 


Enclosed please find postal order for $35 for 
thirty-five subscriptions. I am working to get 
fifty, when I will tell you the prize I wish. 

W. A. MURRELL. 

Traverse City. Michigan. 


Enclosed find $10 for ten subscriptions. for 
which please send .22 Stevens Favorite rifle. 


Cc. E. HOWARD. 
Rand, Colorado. 


I enclose order for $5.00 for five subscrip- 
tions, which I got in one hour with only one 
book to canvas with. Please send me an eight- 
ounce hunting coat. as advertised. 


CHARLES LYTTLE. 
Prineville, Oregon. 


Eugene, Oregon. 


a >» Febru- 


Except J. M 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for three subscrip- 
tions. Please send me as premium a Tomlin- 
son gun cleaner. J. W. SAUNDERS. 

Middleville, Michigan. 


Please find enclosed $10 for ten subscriptions. 
You may send me as premium a .22 Stevens 
Favorite rifle. E,. I. CHAPIN. 

Syracuse, New York. 


Enclosed please find money order for $5.00 
for five subscriptions, for which send me a 
duck hunting coat. WILL KELLER. 

Bellaine, Michigan. 


We have now in course of compilation a 
premium catalogue which will contain about 
every article useful to the hunter, fisherman, 
camper and photographer. Any of our readers 
desiring to receive one of these catalogues 
should at once send their name and address 
to us. 
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NOTES. 


A charter for the Bridgeport Athletic Manu- 
facturing Company was filed in Trenton, New 
Jersey. on March 7th; capital $500.000. The in- 
corporators were George W. Jenkins of Morris- 
town, New Jersey; Henry C. Jenkins of Boon- 
ton, New _Jersey; Victor M. Delano of New 
Rochelle, New York; John M. Gaines of New 
York City, and R. L. Nichols of New York 
City. This company is organized for the man- 
ufacture and sale of general athletic and sport- 
ing goods, and proposes to become, with its 
large capital, an active and very important fac- 
tor in the athletic and sporting goods business 
of this country, as well as abroad. In addi- 
tion to the subscribed stock, the stockholders 
have pledged themselves to subscribe in any 
amount necessary to make the new company 
an important factor in its line. 


“If we had ten Rambler automobiles on 
hand they would all be gone in a week,”’ re- 
marked E. W. Swanbrough, manager for E. R. 
Cumbe, the Denver dealer, lately. ‘‘We have 
sold four machines in two days. Business cer- 
tainly looks good for the West. and with our 
16-H.P. Rambler weighing 1,600 pounds (one 
horse-power to every 100 lbs.) selling at $1,200, 
we anticipate a big sale this  season.’’ 3 
Cumbe has split his business lately. owing to 
increased orders—now running his cycle store 
at 226 16th street, and his automobile store on 
Court place. 


A. H, Funke, the big New York dealer in 
guns, automobile lamps and horns, and known 
better among our readers as the American 
agent for the Mannlicher rifles, has removed 
from 325 Broadway to 88 Chambers street (run- 
ning through to 65 Reade street). Mr. Funke 
found the old quarters absolutely inadequate to 
accommodate his constantly increasing  busi- 
ness. 

The Baker Gun and Forging Co. of Batavia, 
New York, has secured the services of Mr. W. 
H. More, for its sales department. Mr. More 
has formerly represented the Syracuse Arms 
Co. as sales manager, and will make a valua- 
ble acquisition to the Baker force. 

Hiram 8. Hale, one of Denver’s oldest cyc- 
lists, and for years with the local branch of the 
Geo. N. Pierce Co., has taken a traveling posi- 
tion with the Scott Supply and Tool Co. of Den- 
ver. 

The new Baker Gun Co. Quarterly is now out 
of press, a copy of which may be had free by 
addressing the Baker Gun and Forging Co., 
gta New York, and mentioning this no- 
ce. 

The new officers of the Denver Rifle club 
for 1904 pre: President. G. L. Vought: vice 
president, J. N. Lower; secretary - treasurer, 
Harry Willis. 

Your March number of Outdoor Life is an 
electric fan for indoor life.—‘‘An admirer who 
makes his living sitting on a high-stool daily.” 








Shoot the shoots with 
waterproof 
“INFALLIBLE”’ 
The only dense powder 


made in America. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 














DID YOU EVER USE PRESS 
CLIPPINGS? 


Do you want everything printed in the 
news-paper, magazine and trade press of 
the United States and Canada on any 
particular subject? 

Send us your order, describing what 
you want us to clip, enclose $3 and we 
will send you our service for one month, 
mailing you daily or weekly allclippings 
found on yourtopic. We read and clip 
about 25,000 publications each month. 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 





The Colorado Sanitarium, BOVE. This institution offers the following superior advantages 


& equipments to those seeking health, rest & recreation. 


Buildings with all modern improvements, including 
steam heat, electric lights, electric call bells from 
each room, elevators, fire escapes, etc. 

Five adjoining cottages with suites of rooms for 
families. 

Accommadations for one hundred guests, 

Spacious bath and treatment departments, occupy- 
ing two floors. 

om of every description, including electric light 

aths. 

Massage and Swedish manual movements by trained 
mapvipulators. 

Electricity in its various applications. 

Classified and prescribed dietary. 

Aseptic operating rooms and surgical ward. 

Laboratory of hygiene for bacteriological, chemical. 
and microscopical investigation. 

Large corps of physicians—gentlemen and ladies— 
of extensive experience in Sanitarium work. 

Trained nurses of both sexes. 

Separate buildings for tubercular patients. 

No offensive or incurable patients received. 

For rates, and circular containing further infor- 

mation address. 

THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 
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MAKES MEN VIGOROUS 





Valuable Prescription by Which Any Man Can Make His Own Ramedy 
Write for it 


WILL MAKE A MAN OF YOU. 


to Cure Himself at Home Sent Free to All. 
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For the return of that youthful feeling of 
manhood a prominent Detroit physician and 
savant is in possession of a receipt which he 
has himself used in his own extensive private 
practice with the most. startling success. 
Though the years have passed, its equal has 
never been found and with it thousands of weak 
men have brought about the cures they so 
much longed for. The doctor willingly sends 
the formula entirely free to any man 
who writes him for it, and they. will 
find it a gift of lasting value. It is good 
for general weakness, lost vitality, ner- 
vousness, weak back, drains, varicocele, lack 
of force, prostatic trouble, night sweats, inabil- 
ity and the many other embarrassing condi- 
tions that befall the sexually imperfect man, It 
creates an immediate social feeling, warmth 
and good nature, forces active blood to the 
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muscular tissue, tones the nérvous system and 
arouses bodily confidence. It makes the man 
of 65 as good as at 35, and the young man again 
eager for society and fit for marriage and par- 
enthood. Satisfactory results are produced in 
a day’s use, and a perfect cure in a few weeks, 
regardless of age. or the cause of your condi- 
tion. 

If you need such a remedy send your name 
and address to-day to the Dr. Knapp Med. Co., 
19033 Hull Bldg., Detroit, Mich., and in an un- 
marked envelope the doctor will at once send 
you the receipt, as promised, explaining in de- 
tail what ingredients to use and how to com- 
pound them so that any weak man can cure 
himself in his own home without being under 
obligations to any one. It costs you nothing 
and the sooner you write the sooner you will 
be cured, 
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By A. 


When the Stranger landed on the edge of 
the Great Dismal Swamp he had his guns 
with him and an unslaked thirst for bear’s 
blood. In response to his inquiry for a 
guide, the crowd which had gathered at the 
postoffice to inspect him, exclaimed with one 
voice: “Jones, Jones. He is the man. He 
kills more varmints than any man in the 
county.” 

With a bare-legged boy as volunteer guide, 
the Stranger soon reached Jones’ cabin, 
which was a typical North Carolina slab 
shanty, surrounded by a worm fence. The 
door stood open, of course, and a thin col- 
umn of smoke rose from the mud and stick 
chimney, showing, as the boy said, that 
“somebody is on the land.” 

In response to the boy’s “whoopee” many 
dogs of various sizes and shades of yellow 
dashed from the open door. Luckily for the 
Stranger, they were quickly followed by a 
small, thin-faced man with sandy hair and 
mustache and exceedingly light blue eyes, 
who bore a light-wood knot in his hand, 
with which he very impartially distributed 
many blows among them. When the racket 
quieted a little, the youth remarked, “Yon- 
der’s Jones,” and quickly disappeared. 

“Come up,” said Jones, “an’ set awhile. 
Wot kin I do fur you?” 

The stranger explained. Jones thought 
for a moment, then said, “Come up; come 
up an’ I’ll talk to you straight.” 

The Stranger followed Jones into the 
Shack, keeping a wary eye on the dogs, who 
iewed him with suspicion. Jones seated 


SIDNEY 


B E A R 


DOANE. 


himself on one side of the fire place and 
motioned the Stranger to a stool on the 
other. The dogs distributed themselves in 
various attitudes about the room. Over the 
fire place on deer horn brackets hung a gun, 
in one corner a pile of steel traps and over- 
head on stretchers, the hides of many small 
animals proclaimed Jones’ business. “Now,” 
said Jones, when things were adjusted, “this 
here is straight talk. You say you wants to 
kill bear, an’ if that’s so, you better get 
someone else. I hev hunted here, man an’ 
boy, thirty years, an’ never killed one yet. 
I am a sure hoodoo on bear. Most enny 
man here hez killed a plenty on ’em ’ceptin’ 
me. If you wants deer or enny other war- 
mints I’m yure man; but if you got ter hev 
a bear, git some one else.” 

~ The Stranger had hunted much in differ- 
ent parts of the country and hitherto had 
always found his guides ready to show him 
anything he wished to see, from moose to 
mastodons, and plenty of them; provided 
only, they were paid promptly and liberally. 
This was a new kind of guide and he mar- 
velled greatly. “Jones,” he said finally, ‘1’ll 
hire you anyhow. Maybe your luck will 
change. At all events we can kill some deer 
and they’ll have to do, if we can’t find a 
bear.” “O. K.,” said Jones, “but remember 
I don’t guarantee no bear an’ I allers likes 
to give satisfaction.” 

For nearly two weeks they hunted together. 
The Stranger had good sport, for Jones was 
practically tireless and his scratch pack 
very much better Om they looked. Days 
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they nted deer at ! ! they “made the 
warmint ve hard as Jol expressed it 
wo tea}; i ire “ cat iT many coons 
ind ‘po in fe to the Strat ! gun, but 
as Jones had prophesied, ni eal His va 
cation was running short an the thought 


that he must once more return to the haunts 
of men without a bear was 


tasteful 


exceedingly dis 


I've heard 
silver bullets will take off a hoodoo. Now, 


“Jones,” he said one morning 


I don’t take stock in hoodoos as a rule; but 
suppose we try it. I'll furnish the silver.” 
“O. K.,” said Jones, and reaching over the 
door plate, he produced an ancient pair of 
bullet moulds. The Stranger handed over a 
couple of silver dollars and after some ef- 
forts, Jones succeeded in running a dozen 
or more silver balls the size of buckshot. 
Some of these he loaded in a twelve-gauge 
shell. Just as he finished the job, two or 
three boys appeared at the fence and began 
to yell: “Jones! O, Jones! Say, there’s 
three bears down to the postoffice. Git that 
feller an’ hurry up!” 
“Hey,” said Jones. The Stranger caught 
the word bear, and being a man of action, 
he grabbed his gun and jumped for the 
fence. Jones was a good second, with the 
dogs well bunched. “How ‘bout that hoo- 
he gasped as they drew up at 
the postoffice, after a hot half-mile dash. 


doo, Jones?” 


An excited crowd surrounded them in a 
moment and talked at once. 
“Where be they?” said Jones, as he caught 
his breath. 


everyone 


“They was right out in thet plowed 
ground a minute ago,” said the postmaster; 
“three on ’em,” he added. With a whoop 
to his dogs Jones started on a run towards 
where the postmaster pointed. After nearly 
crossing the field, they came to a damp 
piece of ground and as Jones, still at a trot, 
pointed to some tracks, he remarked, “They 
was sure enough here, an’ there was three 
on ’em—two little ones an’ a big one. The 
dogs took the trail at once and the Stranger 
silently, and Jones with many encouraging 
whoops, followed them into the swamp. 

" In the very worst and thickest place they 
could find, the bears came to a bay. Jones 
mounted a stump and took a survey of the 
situation. There was evidently severe fight- 
ing going on near them and a dog covered 


blood dashed from the scrub and start 


ed for home Jones urged him back with 


shi yells and he returned to the charg 
once more, 
Now,” said Jones, “them dogs won't stick 


unless we whoops to ‘em. Now I'll whoop 
an’ yu crawl, or yu whoop and I'll crawl 

There was a longing look in his eyes as he 
spoke and the Stranger noted and appre 
ciated it; but he had traveled many hun 
dreds of miles for a bear and always without 
success. “Jones,” he said, “if 1 could whoop, 
honest, I’d stay and do it; but I can’t, so 
I'll crawl.”” This was easier said than done; 
but the Stranger worked manfully, and after 
fifteen or twenty minutes of the hardest 
work he had ever done in his life, he reached 
a point where it seemed impossible to go 
any further. His clothes were nearly torn 
off by cat briers, his hat was gone, and he 
was wet through with perspiration. Twenty 
feet ahead, however, the bushes were wav- 
ing and breaking and he could see the bears. 
The old bear sat on her haunches, one cub 
between her legs, the other at her side. 
Now and again a dog would dash at the 
bears, only to get away again quickly. He 
endeavored to compose his nerves. He knew 
how Jones valued his dogs and did not wish 
to shoot one by mistake, also he wanted a 
head shot if possible. The shrill whoops of 
Jones, the popping and snapping of the 
bushes, the yelling of the dogs and the low, 
steady growling of the old bear were enough 
to rattle a more experienced hunter than 
the Stranger. At last he made up his mind 
to shoot anyhow. As he raised himself on 
his “hunkies,” as the boys say, a little dog 
which he had not seen before and which had 
followed him in, ran between his legs and 
running up to the old bear, “Ki-yied” right 
in her face. This was too much for Mama 
Bear, and with a snort of rage, she dropped 
on all fours and started for him. The little 
dog naurally turned tail and ran to the 
Stranger for protection, closely followed by 
the bear. This was too much for his al- 
ready overtired nerves. It was all over in a 
second; he dropped his gun and threw him- 
self on his face in the mud. The little dog 
and the bear, who was probably too angry 
to notice him, both passed over his body. 
The dog seeing there was nothing to hope 
for from the Stranger, started for Jones, who 
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wa till on the stump, cheering the dog 


jones saw the little fellow come out and the 


next moment saw the old bear Mechanica 


ly his gun came to his shoulder, there was a 


loud report and the old bear clawed the 


agony. By the time the death 
was over the 
cursing himself by 


dirt in her 


struggle Stranger, mentally 


all his gods, was by his 


side. 
“Shake,” said Jones, “you know more 
about hoodoos than enny man I ever see. 


Why didn’t yu shoot her yurself?” “Brush 
too thick; couldn’t see her,” said the Strang- 
er. “Too bad, too bad,” said Jones, “but now 
fur the cubs. Sounds like they treed.” 
After half an hour’s hard work, the little 
fellows were found treed in a stooping cy- 
press. “Want to shoot said Jones. 
“No,” said the Stranger. “Catch ’em alive 
an’ I'll give ’em to the Zoo.” 

His sporting blood was back again. 

Two or three hours later the Stranger was 
watching Jones skin the old 
of the postoffice. 


‘em?” 


bear in front 


Jones was surrounded by 
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wd of inteer a ‘ 

related na oud voice the ta 

er bullets the crowd i 

at the Stranger and mal 
vonderful knowledge and recki xtrava 
rance Here's on said a bo i 
picked up a piece of battered metal from the 
shattered shoulder of the bear Loo jest 
like lead, too.” “So it do,” said Jone \ 
he weighed it in his hand, a puzzled look 


came over his face. He put his hand in his 
pocket and drew forth a shell. Taking up 
his knife he pried out the wad. The 
bullets rolled into his 


damned,” said Jones. 


silver 
“Well, I'm 
“Huh,” said the as 
sistants, and looked curiously at the 


hand. 


Strang 
er. “Never mind,” said Jones, 
I hadn’t had ’em in my 


loyally, “ef 


pocket, I’d never 

got her, and don’t you furget it.” 
The ghost of a smile crossed the Strang 
er’s face. “Jones, old boy,’ he said; “I'll 


come again next season, and we'll have it ali 


over again.” But he never did. 
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The Poets That Bloom In the Spring. 


TROLLING. 


Blue sky, and a warm, rising breeze on the lake 

As the thuds of the oar-locks sound! 

Fiercely rushing, glad waves their leaping crests shake; 
And their foam-bells dance and bound 

While they gather in ribbons and streamers long 

To undulate, dazzlingly fair, 

Before the brave winds that hurry and throng 

O’er the blue and the white hues there. 


Long, green lines of bulrushes edging the bar 
Bend and bow in the lessening light 

As wind-clouds, stray messengers, come from afar 
Span the heavens in onrushing flight! 

Along sweeping curves of the forested bends. 
Croons the chorus of leaves all a-flutter;: 

And the low, living hum of the heaving lake blends 
With the distant. slow thunder’s dire mutter! 


Mauve and opaline tints in cloud-domes of the west 
Their tunnels and crags all aglow 

As they mingle and come at the strong wind’s behest 
And their velvety shadows below 

Grasp and mantle in gloom all the landscape sweet 
While the rain-curtains dreamily fall 

Over waters and hills. as the glow and the heat 
Disappear in the thunderous squall, 


There is happiness, joy—a life out with the storm 
Where the quick. lusty wind-gusts are kissing 
The fisherman's face! He is sturdy and warm 
While myriad drops. rattling and hissing. 

Fall on misty waves. where, in the glorious din 
The sides of the salmon-trout shine 

As he fights for his life: and we haul him in 


With the long, taut trolling-line! L. F. BROWN 
COON. THE SPRING. 
Dar's a coon on de groun’, “In the Spring the young man’s fane\ 
An’ a coon in de tree; Lightly turns to thoughts of how 
Now ge a tate tink He can get the suit he’s after 
le e y e? , : é 
De end w Without paying for it now.’ 
Fah with a coon on dat group’ There are some beautiful thoughts firmls 
An’ a coon in de tree, embedded in these few lines, but I will not mo 
I's gwan to tell you lest them 
What de end will be. . , ‘ 
" Now I hope that you will not spring from 

For a coon has soft shins, your chair if I spring a poem on spring. written 
But dis coon on der groun near the old spring in the spring of ‘96 


Will shin up dat tree TE pd Me 
As shur’s de world’s roun’. iS proper now to write 


Of Spring. which hovers near 


An’ dat coon in de tree'll When robins sing and bull heads bit« 
Go up fah’s he kin, And snowbanks sink with fear 
Sharpinnin’ his claws 

Fah to tear dat darkey’s skin Yes, Spring, I see. is coming: 


The signs—I know them well 


But I tells you dat coon ’ : 
lor I hear the bees a-humming 


Dat was on de groun’, 
Will land on de top And the blue birds’ well known y: 


An’ den rubber aroun’. oe. 
©, Spring! thou art a ‘‘corker.’’ 


An’ soon he will land With birds and flowers so gay 
On dat coon in de tree But don’t seem as tho’ you'd orter 
With a club dat will end Change so from day to dav 

Mr. Coon; you'll see. : — 

. No sooner has the robi ‘ome 

For with a coon on de groun’ Fr — : a 

An’ a coon in de tree rom his fair southern hom« 

It is easy to guess When wintry clouds obscure the sun 
What de end will be. And poor robin, hear him groan! 


CHARLES THEODORE RUFE REDFERN 

















Looking south from our camp. 


TROUTING ON HOOTENAY RIVER 


By JOHN 


On a dark and gloomy morning early in 
last August, a party of four men, clad in 
weather-beaten garments and expectant 
countenances, might have been seen navi- 
gating a “prairie schooner” over the pic- 
turesque foot hills of Southern Alberta. They 
were steering along the northern base of 
“Old Chief,” in the direction of the Little 
Kootenay lakes, upon whose finny denizens 
they had sinister designs. 

The party was compounded after the fol- 
lowing formula, to-wit: One college profes- 
sor (in search of Greek roots), one jeweler 
(dreaming of King Solomon’s mines), one 
lawyer (in quest of a truthful lie), and the 
writer, an inventor (who has never invented 
anything, but is trying to do so now). These 
apparently dissimilar elements were 
strangely blended into a harmonious whole 
by the presence of an ingredient, whose sci- 
entific name has escaped the writer, but 
which was tersely described by one of the 
party as “an almighty hankerin’ fer fishin’,”’ 
and through its magic influence there 
throbbed within that prairie skiff four hearts 
that beat as one. 

We had been lured from our homes on the 
sweltering prairies of Illinois by fascinating 
rumors of a fisherman’s paradise among the 
Canadian Rockies, and a realization that the 
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visions of many a long winter evening were 
about to materialize; and that we were even 
then upon the borders of the promised land, 
shed over the party a buoyancy of spirit 
which even the leaden sky and the on-com- 
ing storm could not quench. \, nat cared we 
for weather? Was not the siren call of the 
cut-throat ringing in our ears? 

The early part of the drive was marked 
by no more momentous incidents tnan an 
occasional shot at a badger or a fleeing 
coyote (who failed to get in front of the 
bullets), and a broken “double-tree,” which 
brought us to a standstill near a little ham- 
let called Mountain View. 

As the storm was steadily increasing in 
violence, we found quarters at a small hotel 
and halted for the night. During the remain- 
ing hours of daylight, while the lawyer and 
inventor were in possession of a roofless 
blacksmith shop, striving to repair the dam- 
aged rig, the professor and jeweler trudged 
off in rain and mud, armed with fly rods, 
to investigate the merits of a brook which 
ran near by. They returned just as the 
newly fashioned timber was being bolted 
into place, bearing a half dozen tiny repre- 
sentatives of the “Salmo Clarkii,” but each 
declaring that he had “lost a big ’un,” and 
that they had seen some likely pools. 
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Next morning found the sky still veiled in 
clouds, but the rain having abated, all four 
turned out early for an hour's fishing, and 
while the stream promised no great results, 
it was the first trout water encountered, 
and enthusiasm ran high. When the call 
for breakfast came, some twenty trout of 
moderate size graced the meal, and the avid- 
ity with which we proceeded to “get outside 
of them” argued well, both as to the flavor 
of the fish and the appetites acquired in 
their capture. 

About 10 o’clock that morning, as we la- 
bored slowly over the steep and muddy trail, 
the clouds, which had hitherto persistently 
shrouded the landscape, suddenly parted, 
and revealed, rising majestically on our left; 
a craggy, snow-clad peak, down whose sides 
the courses of dancing torrents shone like 
burnished silver, and brought to mind the 
words inspired in another byasimilarscene: 
“Upon thy brow perennial snows lie deep; 
Whence dazzling fountains bathe thy shoulder 

steep; 
And in those pools of dancing foam, 


"Neath cooling shadow of thy dome, 
A million glittering phantoms glide and leap.” 


While the entire party was absorbed by 
the thrilling beauty of the scene, and each 
member was speculating secretly as to what 
his quota of those “glittering phantoms’”’ 
should be, we suddenly found ourselves upon 
the brink of a canon, between whose abrupt 
walls raged the waters of the Belly river. 
Now, if anyone had within his breast any 
lingering traces of his boyish thirst for ad- 
venture, the fording of this river must have 
satisfied him. After winding down a trail 
so steep, tortuous and stony that we all 
held desperately to our breath and the 
wagon seats, we found our -rouvle only be- 
gun, for the roaring waters filled our wagon- 
box, soaking our provisions, and threatening 
again and again to sweep our whole outfit 
down stream. Great boulders, beneath the 
surface of the water, added to our already 
hazardous situation the constant danger of 
upsetting, and—appalling thought—what if 
that new double-tree should prove unequal 
to the strain! But “Fortuna fortis faveat,”’ 
and after a hair-raising dash up an almost 
perpendicular bank, during which the front 
seat of our “schooner” collapsed, we con- 
gratulated ourselves that our misfortunes 
were of no more serious nature than a soaked 
larder and wrecked seats. And then, too, 
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we soon had sweet revenge upon the treach- 
erous Belly; for after hastily staking out 
our horses we all joined in giving it a sound 
“whipping,” and in a short half hour had 
collected damages to the extent of eighteen 
beautiful half-pounders. 

The campfire soon was crackling merrily; 
the coffee pot sang “There'll Be a Hot Time,” 
and the odor of frying trout convinced the 
only pessimist in the party that “with such 
embellishments as these life is still worth 
living at.” 

It was 2 p. m. and as we wished to make 
camp before dark on the upper Kootenay 
Lake, we hit the trail, in such excellent 
spirits that when the lawyer remarked that 
he was “just as happy as if he had good 
sense,” we all agreed that such a commodity 
was superfluous amid these surroundings. 
That this conclusion was a trifle premature 
may appear to the reader, when he learns 
that at 8 o’clock that evening we halted in 
the depths of a dense pine forest, hopelessly 
lost. We had made inquiry concerning the 
road at the only ranch house sighted west 
of the Belly river; but the trails were dim, 
and when the one we had chosen came to a 
sudden termination in the above-mentioned 
spot we realized that we had “slipped a cog”’ 
somewhere. Remembering that we had 
crossed a stream some two miles back, we 
hastened to retrace our steps that far, and 
in the gathering darkness pitched our tent. 

Prospects for supper would have been 
poor (we had eaten all our trout for dinner), 
had not the professor discovered that water- 
soaked bread makes excellent toast; and 
then, too, Rocky Mountain appetites are not 
over-discriminating. At all events we 
supped, and after lingering by the camp-fire 
till our repertoire of camp songs had been 
exhausted, and the day’s experiences thor- 
oughly rehearsed, we slept. 

An early morning serenade by a neighbor: 
ing band of coyotes roused us to conscious- 
ness under a cloudless sky, and while the 
jeweler climbed a hill near by to “‘view the 
landscape o’er,” we strove to earn our break- 
fast with the fly. This stream, which we 
afterward learned to be the upper waters of 
Crooked Creek, proved a source of great 
delight. So cold as to suggest the presence 
of ice, the trout, while of moderate size, 
struck with the utmost abandon, and con- 
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tested every inch of line. Numerous pools 
were encountered of that dark, mysterious 
appearance, which causes the pulse of the 
experienced angler to quicken and his eye 
to dilate; for he knows that if he can but 
drop his dainty bunch of feathers lightly and 
deftly upon the rippling surface, a challenge 
from the monarch of that pool will summon 
him to victory or defeat. 

We had agreed to return to camp promptly 
at the end of an hour, but when the time ar- 
rived we were sorely tempted to make “just 
one more cast,” and I suspect the other fel- 
lows yielded, for I know the writer did, and 
was rewarded by a shining pounder. 

Water-soaked bread was at a discount that 
morning. 

At breakfast we recalled the almost for- 
gotten fact that we were lost; but the as- 
surance of the jeweler that from his point 
of vantage he had clearly seen the lakes 
about ten miles to the northwest, convinced 
us that we could make camp at our destina- 
tion before noon, and we had no regrets con- 
cerning the night and morning just passed. 

We retraced our path of the day before 
to the house of the ranchman, who kindly 
saddled a pony and escorted us beyond dan- 
ger of further mistakes. 

At about 11 o'clock we forded the Koote- 
nay River at the outlet of the lower lake, 
and proceeded five miles further up the 
canon, to a group of log cabins near the 
mouth of the upper lake. These had been 
built by a genial old mountaineer named 
William Aldridge, and the largest one was 
occupied by himself and family. He kindly 
offered us the use of one of the shanties and 
we gratefully took immediate possession 

To describe the beautiful scene which 
greeted us here would require far greater 
powers than the writer can command, and 
he shrinks from even making an attempt. 
Only those who have gazed upon similar 
scenes can comprehend the charm of those 
wonderful emeral-hued, mirror-like basins 
of liquid snow. Cloud-piercing mountains 
rise abruptly from the water on three sides, 
and away up the canon stretches a bewild- 
ering panorama of snow-clad peaks, offering 
a perpetual challenge to the foot of human 
kind, and a veritable paradise to the moun- 
tain sheep and other shy and foot-sore crea 
tures of the wild. Numerous water falls, 
some distant, some almost above our heads, 
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discourse the sweetest music, unfettered by 
a tempered scale, and stir the .east respon 
sive soul to loftier flights in conscious pres 
ence of the Infinite. 

Three oclock found dinner over, camp 
well established, and all hands eager to try 
conclusions with the heavier fish of the lake 
and its tributaries. Two excellent streams 
claimed our attention: Pass Creek, one 
mile northeast, and Oil Creek, an equal dis- 
tance southwest of camp. The former had 
been forded on the way in, and all agreed 
that we had seldom seen more promising 
water. Accordingly the jeweler joined the 
writer in an investigationof its merits, while 
the other members of the party took to the 
boats with trolling lures. 

We parted at the ford, the writer going up 
stream and his companion down. Pass 
Creek flows between perpendicular rock 
walls, which rise directly out of the water, 
rendering the stream perfectly inaccessible, 
except by wading. The main body of the 
stream is shallow, dashing wildly over a 
stony bed, with here and there on either 
side such pools as a fisherman may dream 
of but seldom sees. None of these were 
visited in vain, but each paid tribute, the 
fish averaging about a pound and a half 
each. 

I had proceeded about a half mile and had 
my creel already filled, when I sighted just 
ahead a very abrupt turn in the stream, and 
knowing that a fine pool was probably there, 
I decided to explore it before returning. I 
found the water sweeping around the nar- 
row circle in a mad whirlpool of foam, and 
at its lower extremity the main current 
veered away from the canon wall, leaving a 
dark, froth-flecked expanse of water which 
evidently reached far back under an over- 
hanging shelf of rock. A glance was suffi- 
cient to send a thrill to my very finger tips, 
for surely this must be THE pool of this 
magnificent stream. 

Keeping well over to the opposite wall to 
avoid disclosing myself to my quary, I 
worked well up stream, and seated myself 
on a huge boulder to select a proper lure. 
The lot fell upon a beautiful “Professor” tied 
upon a number four Sproat hook,and having 
made it fast to my leader and inspected my 
reel to see that it was running freely, I 
nerved myself for the battle. 

Takirg my position about fifty feet above 
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the charmed spot, I whipped out my line to 
the required length. Several times the fly 
sailed out over the water and returned with- 
out being allowed to touch the surface, for 
well did I realize that a single bungling ef- 
fort might ruin my chances for that day. 
After three or four of these preliminary casts 
I felt my line well under control and allowed 
the tiny parcel of deception to settle gently 
down over the center of the pool. While it 
was still several inches from the water a 
miniature Vesuvius seemed to break from 
the shadowy depths benea.ch the overhang- 
ing rock, a pair of flaming jaws closed 
viciously upon the ill-fated Professor, and 
the battle royal was on. 

Oh! for the power to portray in words 
the excruciating pleasure of those next few 
moments! After a few mad plunges from 
side to side, he made straight for the middle 
of the current, and in spite of the draganda 
vigorous “thumbing” of the reel, he fought 
his way down stream until a hundred feet 
or more of slender silken cord stretched 
taut between us. As he paused for breath 
I succeeded in recovering some fifteen feet 
of line, only to lose it again a moment later. 
This performance was repeated many times 
with slight variation before | began to dis- 
cover signs of weakening. Then I found 
that his spurts were growing less deter- 
mined, and the line was gradually being re- 
covered. I fancied the battle nearly won, 
but just as surrender seemed complete, his 
“second wind” gave him a new lease of life, 
and away he went with a dash that threat- 
ened to wreck the slender tackle. After 
playing a second game of give and take, he 
changed to the offensive and charged di- 
rectly up stream, gaining several yards of 
slack before my nervous fingers could re- 
spond. But this proved to be his last great 
effort, for no sooner had I required the slack 
and my shattered senses, than I found my- 
self master of the situation. 

As I lifted him from the water a yell of 
triumph, which would have done credit to a 
Commanche, shook the canon walls, and 
trembling violently from nervous reaction, I 
seated myself on a friendly rock to inspect 
my prize. From measurements marked upon 
my rod I found him to be seventeen and 
three-fourths inches in length, a brilliantly 


colored “Clarkii,” weighing three pounds or 
better. 

My bosom swelled wit. pride and my creel 
with trout as I turned my face camp-ward 
and hastened to tell my companions ‘how it 
was done.” 

Three glorious days we lingered in that 
enchanted spot, and every hour was filled 
with royal sport. The professor and the 
writer devoted one day to the scaling of a 
rocky peak that rose directiy north of camp 
(its name we could not learn), and were 
richly repaid for our labor by a view of sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur. We encoun- 
tered numerous signs of mountain sheep, but 
failed to get our eyes on any of the wary 
beasts themselves. 

Upon our return we found that the other 
boys had been having some rare fisaing at 
Oil Creek, the jeweler - aving taken a mag- 
nificent four pounder. This gave uim the 
record on weight for the entire trip. 

While our catch consisted almost entirely 
of the “cut-throats,” we also took several 
Rocky Mountain whitefish (locauy called 
grayling), and two or three specimens of an 
exceedingly gamy trout which the half- 
breeds call “Buil trout.” This fi... is a mag- 
nificent fighter, and is marked py red spots 
similar to those of the eastern brook trout 
(Salvelinus Fontenalis), but it differs in 
shape, having a larger head and a more 
tapering body. We were unable to classify 
it, and would be glad of information con- 
cerning this beautiful fish. 

At length the time set for our departure 
arrived, and all too reluctantly did we say 
“auf wiedersehen” to our genial host, and 
turn our faces eastward. We camped for 
one night by the Belly river at a point some 
miles north of the treacherous ford, and 
found a comfortable crossing, an excellent 
camping ground, and such fishing as to make 
us forgive the turbulent stream for its form- 
er harsh treatment. 

Another uneventful day’s drive brought us 
to our summer headquarters at the ranch 
of Mr. E. E. Thompson. 

There the ladies of our party waited im- 
patiently for us to escort them upon a sim- 
ilar trip, and as the sun sank over the moun- 
tains and the rugged outline of “Old Chief” 
grew faint. we spun our yarns to willing 
ears and planned the next campaign. 
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More than twenty years ago two invalids 
sat at midday on the balcony of the old Cliff 
House near San Francisco, watching the sea 
lions play hide and seek over and around the 
ledge of rocks situated a few hundred rods 
from shore. One aged patriarch, clad in a 
faded coat, seemed much larger than the 
others, and being minus an eye, was conse- 
quently known by the name of Ben Butler. 
Every car brought its sightseers, and re- 
turned laden with those who had tired. The 
trade winds shifted suddenly, about 4 p. m., 
when a chilly atmosphere seemed to per- 
meate the whole surroundings, and the in- 
valids took the first car for the city. By the 
time it reached the foot of California ave- 
nue, a fog so dense covered the city that pe- 
destrians could only make their way by the 
aid of the street lamps. 

Half an hour afterwards the two men, im- 
pelled by the same motive, rushed out on 
the balcony of the Grand Pacific hotel, their 
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only object then being to get air sufficient 
to support life. The air in the spacious 
rooms was so dense that the gas burned with 
an apparent effort. The two men had met 
by chance that day, and by some kind of 
intuition, each knew they were similarly 
afflicted. The first was a born gentleman, a 
scholar and an aristocrat, and had been rap- 
idly traveling from place to place to find an 
atmosphere that would devitalize the tuber- 
cular bacilli that was gradually eating away 
his life. The man was Sir Charles Dilkee, 
of Devonshire, England. 

The second character was an American 
who had just returned to his native country, 
after undergomg a serious surgical opera- 
tion for the removal of a bullet from the 
right lung, the operation having been suc- 
cessfully performed at the Hospital Pul- 
monaire, Lyons, France. He is the writer of 
this article, and was also hunting for a good 
breathing climate. 
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Our desires and interests seemed to be 
identical. Within two days we were such 
close friends that we had already planned a 
trip to China, and the voyage would have 
been taken at once, had an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. We had been assured by the 
good Dr. Toler that the long voyage would 
do us good. One ‘day wnen entering the hotel 
lobby I saw Sir Charles earnestly engaged 
in conversation with a very dignified look- 
ing gentleman. He spied me in a few sec- 
onds, when he rapidly beckoned me (in a 
manner as much as to say, “Come quick, | 
have found something”), and introduced me 


to the Rev. Thomas Wells Packard, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but at present a mission- 
ary in China, in .he service of the Church of 
England. Sir Charles for the time forgot his 
malady, and plied questions fast and furious 
in regard to the hunting in that land. I shall 
never forget the luster o1 his eyes when the 
Rev. Packard assured him that ducks and 
partridges were very plentiful. That was 
the first intimation I had that Du...ee was 
my kind of a man. Nearly two weeks had 
elapsed since meeting the Rev. Packard. 
Sir Charles and I had just returned from a 
run to San Quentin. The good man met us 
in the hotel lobby and gleefully informed us 
that our ship, the vari Grand,” was in port, 
and would start on her return trip in a week 
from toat day. It was a long week to wait, 
and on the afv.ernoon of tne sixth day we 
went aboard, and long before dawn of the 
following day the bustle and confusion be- 
spoke an early start. Just as the sun was 
describing a semi-circle at the east end of 
the bay, and the city of San Francisco was 
still asleep, we weighed anchor, and like 
the Arab, stole silently away. The fog had 
lifted during the night and the whole city 
was still wet as with a heavy dew. The bay 
was as calm as a mirror, and the movement 
of the smallest gulls, as they sat on the 
water, made great rings of ripples. As we 
steamed slowly away, and looking back at 
the beautiful city of terraces, every window 
reflecting a bright light, we felt like saying: 
“And the sun with golden light, tipped the 
many domes and palaces of Athens.” With- 
in a few hours the land was lost to view, 
when I realized that we were on the great 
deep, bound for God only knew where. 

Our first stop was at Honolulu, and only 


” 


for two days. After many long and weary 
days, one bright morning we sighted the 
Island of Formosa. 
we entered the strait, and on down through 
the China Sea, and steamed up the Fu-chau 
bay eighteen miles, to the city of Fu-chau 
(often spelled Foo-chow). This is a beauti- 
ful city of 600,000 people, and one of the 
great ports of China. It is the great entry 
port of the Province of Fuhkien. After two 
days’ sightseeing we took a boat up the 
river Min for one hundred miles, to the con- 
fluence of the Sha and Min Rivers, the loca- 
tion of the city of Yen-Ping. Our journey up 
the Sha landed us at Ying-Yang, where the 
English mission is located, and the home of 
the Rev. Wells Packard. This trip up the 
rivers was the most tiresome | ever experi- 
enced. Many places in the Sha the boat 
was dragged by Chinamen. 

Along the banks of the Sha we found wild 
birds very abundant. Ring-neck pheasants 
and quail would flush from the banks or strut 
about in plain view and in easy range, while 
we wondered why the boatmen did not shoot 
them. The rivers seemed to actually swarm 
with ducks of the most beautiful plumage 
that I ever beheld on any living bird. The 
quail is an insignificant looking bird of a 
light brownish color, and not distinctly 
marked, in size not as large as the Bob 
White, or half so beautiful. 

In finding game so plentiful in such a 
densely populated country, to me was a mys- 
tery, but we soon learned cne cause. The 
game is the property of the nation, and they 
have very strict game laws, with very severe 
penalties, and they are never violated. The 
use of firearms is interdicted, except on 
bears and wolves. Had we taken our guns 
for a hunt, we would have been made pris- 
oners. Even the shooting of firecrackers is 
not allowed, excepting on holidays. 

The open season for hunting is two 
months, October and November. The ducks 
are not migratory, and their eggs are gath- 
ered and the young raised by domestic hens, 
and eaten ad libitum. The pheasants are 
taken by the snare, and no family shall have 
more than eight in one season. 

The capture of the quail is the most in- 
teresting hunting I have ever witnessed. 
The hunters go forth in pairs, each accom- 
panied by a dog, of entirely different breeds, 
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Throwing the net. 


and only one liberated at a time. One acts 
as a kind of second fiddle to the one that 
does the smooth work; the first turned loose 
is a small spaniel, resembling the cocker. 
It is his business to flush the birds, but not 
chase them. When the bevy is settled in a 
favorable place, the spaniel is checked up 
and the other turned loose, and immediately 
begins to quarter his ground in the most 
systematic manner. When within fifteen or 
twenty feet of the bird, he makes a stand 
so staunch that nothing but the capture of 
the bird will cause him to relinquish his 
point. While he is pointing, the first hunter 
with the spaniel stands perfectly quiet, 
while the other holds in the right hand a 
button fastened in the center of a circular 
net made of silk or linen thread, mesh one 
and one-half inch. Around the outer edge 
are fastened small balls of lead, at regular 
intervals of three inches. While he holds 
the button on a level with the forehead, the 
outer edge falls to the knees and resembles 
a closed umbreila. He then grasps one of 
the lead balls with his left hand and pulls it 
to a right angle, using the right heel as a 


pivot. He then rapidly whirls his body to 
the right, which motion opens the net, when 
it leaves his hands distended, rapidly whirl- 
ing through the air, to fall covering the 
bunch of grass that hides the bird. As it 
falls, the bird attempts to rise, and carries 
the center of the net upwards until the 
weight of the ball forces it back. By this 
time the hunter has covered it with his right 
hand, and as he raises it above his head, the 
net falls over his arm. He then grasps the 
uncovered bird in his left and bites its head 
and throws it to his companion. This is all 
done so deftly it requires but a part of a 
minute. By the time this act is complete, 
the dog will have pointed a second and third, 
and I have seen him take seven out of a 
bevy of thirteen, where the ground was fa- 
vorable. 


These dogs are very valuable, selling at an 
enormous price, even in China. Their value 
is in the staunchness they man..est; one that 
is not staunch is valueless, and a test of this 
quality is made when the puppy is ten 
months old. He is taken to the field at dusk 
and permitied to point a bevy at roost in the 
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zrass, when his master slips away to return 
before dawn the following morning. If found 
at his post, he is eligible to registry, provid- 
ed his breeding is correct. This dog is re- 
markable for its ugliness, as well as his good 
work. In color he is the “yaller” dog, stocky 
built, hair as coarse as the beard of a man, 
resembling the Scotch terrier in looks, but 
larger; nose is long; his lower jaw protrudes 
slightly, has a prominent mustache, ears 
long, and hang forward under his jaws. 

I was shown the pedigree of this dog. It 
resembled the floor plan of a great theater. 
I learned that many of this breed had a line- 
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age that ran back for a thousand years. The 
name of the dog, if spelled and pronounced 
in English, would be “Du-Gou,” in Chinese 
To a stranger, this is surely a bird land 
There is a great variety of song birds, and 
the notes of many of them are strange but 
musical, and the plumage of some are very 
beautiful. The stork, the crane, the heron 
and bitterns were numerous. The glossy or 


green ibis is worthy of note, as it is con 
sidered a sacred bird, and a native taking 
the life of one of them is imprisoned for half 
a year. 








On the South Fork of the White River, Colorado 
one of the best trout streams in the state 


Photo by C. M, Johnston 
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and only one liberated at a time. One acts 
as a kind of second fiddle to the one that 
does the smooth work; the first turned loose 
is a small spaniel, resembling the cocker. 
It is his business to flush the birds, but not 
chase them. When the bevy is settled in a 
favorable place, the spaniel is checked up 
and the other turned loose, and immediately 
begins to quarter his ground in the most 
systematic manner. When within fifteen or 
twenty feet of the bird, he makes a stand 
so staunch that nothing but the capture of 
the bird will cause him to relinquish his 
point. While he is pointing, the first hunter 
with the spaniel stands perfectly quiet, 
while the other holds in the right hand a 
button fastened in the center of a circular 
net made of silk or linen thread, mesh one 
and one-half inch. Around the outer edge 
are fastened small balls of lead, at regular 
intervals of three inches. While he holds 
the button on a level with the forehead, the 
outer edge falls to the knees and resembles 
a closed umbreila. He then grasps one of 
the lead balls with his left hand and pulls it 
to a right angle, using the right heel as a 


pivot. He then rapidly whirls his body to 
the right, which motion opens the net, when 
it leaves his hands distended, rapidly whirl- 
ing through the air, to fall covering the 
bunch of grass that hides the bird. As it 
falls, the bird attempts to rise, and carries 
the center of the net upwards until the 
weight of the ball forces it back. By this 
time the hunter has covered it with his right 
hand, and as he raises it above his head, the 
net falls over his arm. He then grasps the 
uncovered bird in his left and bites its head 
and throws it to his companion. This is all 
done so deftly it requires but a part of a 
minute. By the time this act is complete, 
the dog will have pointed a second and third, 
and I have seen him take seven out of a 
bevy of thirteen, where the ground was fa- 
vorable. 

These dogs are very valuable, selling at an 
enormous price, even in China. Their value 
is in the staunchness they man..est; one that 
is not staunch is valueless, and a test of this 
quality is made when the puppy is ten 
months old. He is taken to the field at dusk 
and permitted to point a bevy at roost in the 
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grass, when his master slips away to return 
before dawn the following morning. If found 
at his post, he is eligible to registry, provid- 
ed his breeding is correct. This dog is re- 
markable for its ugliness, as well as his good 
work. In color he is the “yaller”’ dog, stocky 
built, hair as coarse as the beard of a man, 
resembling the Scotch terrier in looks, but 
larger; nose is long; his lower jaw protrudes 
slightly, has a prominent mustache, ears 
long, and hang forward under his jaws. 

I was shown the pedigree of this dog. It 
resembled the floor plan of a great theater. 
I learned that many of this breed had a line- 
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age that ran back for a thousand years. The 
name of the dog, if spelled and pronounced 
in English, would be “Du-Gou,” in Chinese 
To a stranger, this is surely a bird land 
There is a great variety of song birds, and 
the notes of many of them are strange but 
musical, and the plumage of some are very 
beautiful. The stork, the crane, the heron 
and bitterns were numerous. The glossy or 


green ibis is worthy of note, as it is con 
sidered a sacred bird, and a native taking 
the life of one of them is imprisoned for halt 
a year. 








On the South Fork of the White River, Colorado, 


one of the best trout streams in the state. 


Photo by C. M, Johnston 
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A DAY IN 


By 


Long ago, in those good old days when the 
ruled in the “strip,”’ when 
Tony Day held cattle on the Cimarron and 
Amos Chapman marshaled the scouts of the 
Cheyennes and tie Arapahoes, it 
practice and the 


“eattle barons” 


was the 
five kindred 
spirits, true sportsmen all, to take an annual 
hunt in the forbidden ground. 


privilege of 


Such sport 
had they in this then virgin hunting field as 
seldom falls to the lot of the most enterpris- 
ing nimrods. 
by the 


Hail fellows all, drawn close 


common bonds of sportsmanship, 


what enjoyment was theirs! What ties were 
formed of friendship and good will, never to 
be severed while the breath of life remains 
and minds hold sway! 

But the ruthless hand of Father Time has 
devastated their hunting ground and widely 
scattered the hunters. 

Diana has thrice blessed her 
in the anticipation, the 
spection. All are sweet, but who shall claim 
that actual free life in capital 
grounds, whether following the 
with rifle, or 


votaries— 
reality and retro- 

hunting 
skulking 
upon the 
crouching covey alert before the statuesque 


deer advancing 


THE 


TERRITORY 


“VETERAN” 


pointer, with double barrel poised and thumb 
on safety, is inferior in present pleasure to 
the anticipation or recollection of such ex- 
periences, however vivid they may be? 

Since last our five nimrods had camped 
in the cross timbers an equal number of 
years had sped, when in the palatial nome 
of one of their number, in upper New York 
city, three of these kindred spirits 
Dinner being over and the hostess 
withdrawn, chairs were pushed ‘round to 
comfortable angles and over the wine and 
cigars reminiscences of bygone hunting trips 
were indulged in. 

"T™ 
member that 


were 
met. 


said the “Blond Lady,” “you re- 
Thanksgiving day when you 
captured Mrs. Mack’s plumb pudding and the 
Give us that tale.” 

In parenthesis I to state that the 
“Blond Lady” is a pretty fair masculine 
specimen, his name being derived from his 
fair complexion, blue eyes and extremely 
light hair. 

“Yes,” assented Jack, “give us the story 
of that day’s hunt again, just as we heard it 
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beg 
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around the camp-fire that night in Little 
Robe canon.” 

So the Vet began: 

“You remember the regulations for the 
day, Thanksgiving; a light breakfast an hour 
before dawn, dinner, Andy’s best, everything 
in camp, venison, wild turkey, prairie chick- 
ens, quail, goose and last of all, possum and 
sweet potatoes, at 2 p. m. sharp, and the man 
making the biggest bag to have Mrs. Mack's 
plum pudding and a quart of gold seal. 

“Daylight found me a mile or so out of 
camp hunting carefully up wind, but up to 
about 8 o’clock I met with no success. Then 
1 ran into a bunch of turkeys, but having 
bigger game in view, I let them severely 
alone. I was well repaid. Searcely had I 
gone a hundred yards, when, halting to look 
out a stretch of partially open country ahead, 
I caught sight of a buck picking his way 
across my path. He was some distance 
away, well beyond rifle range for a safe 
shot, so I froze in my tracks and watched 
him. He proceeded very leisurely, stop- 
ping every now and then to nibble at a twig 
or look out for enemies. For ten or fifteen 
minutes I watched him, noting carefully his 
direction, the ground ahead of him and the 
wind, meantime not moving a muscle. Then 
a rise of ground came between us and I was 
free for action. Retracing my steps a short 
distance, I circled around to the north and 
took position where I judged he would pass, 
standing quietly before a clump of jack 
oaks that matched in color with my cordu- 
roys. Within five minutes he came in sight 
headed directly toward me and within three 
hundred yards I had nothing to do but to 
wait, and I did it. On he came. He was now 
well within fair range, say one hundred and 
fifty yards, but, the closer the better. so | 
waited. Leisurely as before, entirely un- 
conscious of my presence, although I stood 
in full view, he came on, now to one hun- 
dred, then to eighty yards. Slowly I drew 
my rifle to my face, then I gave a sharp 
whistle. As he halted and threw up his 
head I fired, fair at his chest. 

“Like a flash he was gone. Out of sight 
amongst the jacks before I could pull on 
him again. A few bounds, a crash or two I 
heard, then all was still. I advanced to 
where he had stood. There were his tracks, 
but not a drop of blood. His first wild 


plunge off to the left I found, then his tracks 
ceased. The ground was bad for tracking, 
loose, sandy, with scattering bunches of 
grass, the whole well sprinkled over with 
oak leaves. The conundrum was, where did 
he go? Every opening within twenty feet of 
his last plunging track I scanned closely; 
he had passed through none of them. Then, 
well under a low growing jack and close 
against its trunk, I saw disturbed leaves. 
Close inspection on hands and knees showed 
that my buck—for I knew he was mine 
then—had jumped into the thick of the 
branches. No sound deer would do that. I 
picked up the trail and followed it, on hands 
and knees most of the time, some fifty yards, 
and then struck blood. Rising up I looked 
earefully around. There, within thirty 
yards, lay my buck, curled up like a sleep- 
ing dog, stone dead. 

“In short order I had him ready to hang 
up. Then I struck for camp, secured a horse 
and man and by 9 o’clock he was hanging 
on the gambrel pole. 

“A wash,a cup of coffee and again I struck 
out. A mile out of camp I came down to 
eareful hunting and presently started an 
immense turkey gobbler. Straight away he 
ran like a quarter horse, following a deer 
path. He offered such a fine shot that I 
threw the rifle down on him and as the ivory 
foresight showed clear against his dark back 
I drew trigger. The heavy ball disemboweled 
him without injuring the meat in the least. 
I was close to the edge of the open prairie 
and near at hand lay a little bay of grass 
land shaped like a half moon, with a lone 
tree growing near its center. It was some 
three hundred yards across this bay and 
taking my gobbler by the neck I dragged 
him toward the tree, intending to hang him 
up where he could be found when wanted. 

“I had nearly reached my tree when sud- 
denly I caught sight of a buck with a rock- 
ing chair on his head, following the edge of 
the jacks toward me. I dropped flat and 
watched him. Head up, at a fast walk, on 
he came. Something had evidently hap- 
pened to disturb him. Gaining the timbered 
point he halted and carefully surveyed the 
open ground. The wind was in my favor, 
but after a brief survey he declined to enter 
the open and began skirting the edge of the 
bay. He would come no nearer. I whistled, 
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then bleated, but he failed to halt. It was 
my only chance, so I fired, and away he 
went. 

“Diligent search failed to uncover any evi- 
dence that the shot had told, and after spend- 
ing a short time on the trail I gave it up 
and turned toward camp, as the sun was 
nearly at meridian. 

“I crossed Coon Creek canon and turned 
north along its west bank, when the faint 
talking of a gang of turkeys caught my ear. 
I concluded to take a look at them and drop- 
ping into the canon worked my way slowly 
down into a wooded hollow and then up an- 
other hill I stalked, using all the skill I 
was master of. When I crawled carefully to 
the crest I lay flat in the underbrush, and 
saw a sight I shall never forget. Within 
forty yards of me was a bunch of upwards 
of twenty turkeys. Some squatted on che 
ground, some roosted quietly in the low 
branches of an overhanging cedar and some 
scratched diligently in the candy soil of its 
foot. Unconscious of my presence these 
magnificent birds were enjoyirg their =oon- 
day rest and conversati3n Fo: iirteen min- 
utes T lay and watched their highly enter- 
taining antics. Then [ wormed myself into 
position for action and as three fine birds 


A THIRTY-TWO POINT BUCK. 


Here is a pair of 32-point antlers from a 
buck recently killed in the southern Oregon 
mountains. Ten-point, 12-pomnt, and even 
18-point bucks have been killed in Oregon, 
but this is the only 32-point ever known to 
have been found in the mountain wilds of 
the Webfoot state. Only eighteen points are 
in good view in this picture, the remaining 
ones being at the base; but when all are 
counted there are thirty-two well-developed 
points. The buck from which the antlers 
came was of extraordinary size—almost as 
big as an elk. He had been frequently seen, 
but each open season aroused himself and 
kept aloof from the hunters. He was a dis- 
creet and cautious fellow, and never allowed 
himself to be approached near enough for 
a shot—but once. D. H. STOVALL. 


came into line I fired. My magazine held 
four shots, and these I put in in rapid order, 
while the air seemed full o1 .apping turkeys 
and the ground pretty well covered, too. The 
last shot I fired at a big fellow that was 
flying directly trom m)» at some seventy-five 
yards across a bit of open ground, and to 
my great satisfaction he sank gradually and 
dropped into the grass, show.ag plainly that 
my bullet had gone true. 

“In that cedar tree I hung up four fine tur 
keys and then I skirted the prairie island 
and seated myself on a log on its opposite 
side. In ten minutes I caught a motion in 
the grass and edging toward it quietly I 
started my cripple, who went off at a merry 
clip until caught by a bullet. 

“T hung him, too, in the cedar and in a 
half hour was in camp. A teamster, horse- 
back, had my five birds hanging beside my 
buck by 2 o’clock. Although my sixth tur- 
key did not reach camp till the following 
day I easily captured the prize, as the only 
additional game bagged that day was a buck 
by Jim. 

“You chaps remember that dinner and the 
justice we did it, and can bear witness that 
I submitted gracefully to a division of the 
bottle and Mrs. Mack’s plum pudding.” 
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The scene portrayed above is a familiar one to all deer hunters. Having killed a big buck 
many miles from camp the entire party are dragging him in. It is evidently a hard job. to 
which all old hunters will testify. They have stopped to rest after a long, hard pull. and each 
is waiting for the other to say the word to start once more; but in spite of the hard wrk 
who would miss it? It is one of the expected pleasures of camp life. and although not 'ooked 
forward to with avidity, it is accepted cheerfully, and after a hard day’s drag. weary an hun- 
gry. how much you appreciate the supper of hot venison steaks, and stewed partridge, followed 
by an exchange of thought, stories of the chase, etc., as you sit before the camp fire, the 
smoke from your pipes floating in filmy clouds above your heads, an apparently impenetrable 
barrier beyond which care and trouble may lurk, in vain seeking to find an entrance. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


By O. W. KINNE. 


leads into superior realms, It depicts the region, mountain bound 
Where the world is rich with mirth That shelters the choicest game 

Where pleasure fairly overwhelms, Where the rainbow trout and bass are found 
And a gladness fills the earth. And the sportsman earns his namé 
leads us into surrounding wilds, It tells of the forest, deep and dark 

Where the spirit, buoyant as a child's Where the Indian’s arrow found its mark 
Exults in a fancied birth. Ere the white intruder came. 

It spreads before us the brightest, best We learn of the land where purple skies 
It proffers a princely feast; Encircle the greenwood space, 

Unravels the mysteries of the West Where lakelets shimmer and rivers rise 
To the pilgrims from the East. And the pine tops interlace. 

It speaks in the language of the woods, We list to the rumbling of the hills 

Till the heart, enticed from its sombre moods, Where the phantom toilers turn their mills 
Feels kind to man and beast. And the storm-god hides his face 


We gather the treasures, showered down 
From the peaks with riches rife, 

And we bear them homeward to the town 
To embellish the halls of strife. 

Wher. the strokes of time make dull report. 

And our future days are devoid of sport, 

We will ask for Outdoor Life, 
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A MICHIGAN 


By MORRIS 


Bears are so scarce at the present date 
that but few articles are presented. It has 
occurred to me that a story about a bear 
hunt might be of interest to your readers, 
and this is sent concerning a trip for Old 
Ephraim. 

The reason so few bears are recorded in 
the articles which appear in sportsmen’s 
papers is because bear are rarely hunted 
by those who are writers; those who are 
called first-class sportsmen usually go hunt- 
ing in the fall and that is not the best sea- 
son to hunt them. It may not be generally 
known that more black bear are shot in 
March than during any other month or three 
months of the year. But it is so, neverthe- 
less, as at that season the old chaps have 
issued from their winter quarters and are 
hungry and extremely greedy, and withal 
careless after their long fast. In the autumn 
they have good feed and go into winter quar- 
ters in excellent form. At that season they 
are cunning and sly and will run long dis- 
tances when disturbed. But in the spring 
they are lank and fierce and will go about 
their feeding in a most deliberate manner, 
and it is not easy to frighten them 

Bears have run-ways like deer, and there 
are spots to which they become attached 
and which they will only leave when re- 
peatedly forced to. If thoroughly frightened 
out of the country there is no animal which 
can get there as quickly as a bear. They 
are great, clumsy, hulking creatures and 
lack the graceful, easy movements of a deer, 
but still I believe they can lead as long a 
chase as a deer, moose or elk. For if you 
follow horned game you will generally come 
up with it and get in a shot, with anything 
like ordinary luck, but in following a fright- 
ened bear, unless you have dogs to overtake 
it and tree or harass it, you will never get a 
shot. 

My friend Nate P. is a great bear hunter, 
and like most of the rough-and-ready men 
of that class, he is always after the almighty 
dollar in connection with the sport. “You 
see the fur is in the best shape the first 





BEAR H UN T 
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thing in the spring, for in the fall there is 
too much fat,” said Nate. 

Nate and I started on our spring hunt the 
second of March. We roosted in a hut 
which my companion made in the deep for- 
est. There were plenty of slab cabins in 
the neighborhood which had held the men 
who had worked in the pineries during win- 
ter, but it was uncertain bunking there, as 
one is likely to become unpleasantly ac- 
quainted with various species of small in- 
sects of tough reputation. Half a day's 
work completed our shed, which had a roof 
of boards picked up in the neighborhood. 

Bright and early we set out the next morn 
ing and after walking fully ten miles round 
about, we found numerous bear tracks close 
to a deserted lumber camp. It was impos- 
sible to tell how old the tracks were, as a 
drizzle was falling and the snow was fast 
melting, but we decided that the spot should 
be revisited. We did not stop long, as this 
first day’s trip was of a general character 
and in the nature of getting the lay of the 
land. Starting for camp, about three miles 
distant, we soon met with more signs and 
the tracks were perfectly fresh. Following 
them carefully for a mile, we found that 
his nibs had entered a dense cedar swamp, 
along which we had journeyed. As it was 
still in the direction we were following to- 
ward the camp we entered and moved cau- 
tiously forward. 

We had gone less than two hundred yards, 
the traveling being slow and extremely la- 
borious, as the snow was deep in many 
places, all of two feet on the level in the 
dense swamp, and soft; but fortunately for 
us perfectly noiseless for tracking, when we 
heard a shaking of the boughs ahead of us 
as if some large animal were swaying the 
branches of a tree. With repeaters ready 
for action we moved on, and within a min- 
ute spied a great black object in a clump of 
bushes. The animal’s head was from us, 
but Nate seemed to think the penetration 
of our rifles sufficient from thé rear, for he 
nudged me and a second later our two shots 
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sounded almost together. ‘:uen I heard a 
“woof! woof!” almost ..«xe the sounu from 
a startled pig. Nate fired again, but I for- 
got myself. We rushed forward, finding 
ample blood marks all about, while the 
tracks plainly showed that the animal was 
going on three legs. Less than a hundred 
yards away he bolted into another clump of 
bushes, and here we finished him. 

It was a huge specimen with a great frame 
capable of carrying at least four hundred 
pounds of meat, but I do not think the car- 
cass then weighed over half of that. The 
fur was thick, shining and silky. Nate im- 
mediately proceeded to skin the animal, 
while I assisted, and after an hour’s worry 
we completed the job and started for the 
camp with the pelt and about thirty pounds 
of the meat, while we hoisted as much more 
good cuts into the air, where we left it 
hanging out of the way of four-legged prowl- 
ers. We found that one shot had struck him 
in the hip and totally disabled the action of 
that leg; one bullet had caught him in the 
flank from the rear and had ranged forward 
to his lungs, while the shot that finished him 
was through the heart. 

After some hard walking we reached camp 
at 4 o’clock, having been tramping and skir- 
mishing for over ten hours. I was thor- 
oughly tired out, but recovered myself after 
a good dinner. It may be that bear meat is 
not first-class in the estimation of many, but 
I'll affirm that when properly broiled, as 
Nate can do a steak in the woods, nothing 
can surpass it. 

Next day the weather was cold and a 
crust had formed on the snow, which made 
walking in the swamps next to impossible, 
and we gave it up and spent our time in 
making another circuit. Saw two old tracks 
which led to the swamp. Nate shot several 
grouse and I could not well stop him. We 
could have shot three porcupines if we had 
wished. These porcupines, improperly called 
hedge hogs, are very common in Northern 
Michigan, and especially abundant about 
lumber camps, where they eat the refuse, 
accepting most anything at this season when 


there is no foliage for them and the digging 
for roots is difficult. 

The fourth and fifth days we hardly stirred 
from camp as there was a disagreeable driz- 
zle which nearly took off the remaining 
snow. Then during the night it froze and 
a perfect tracking snow fell. 


At 5 a. m. we were prepared for a long 
jaunt. Nate took his two bear dogs, which 
he had previously kept chained at camp. 
One was a mongrel, while the other showed 
some hound. “High blood don’t cut no figger 
in bear dogs,” said Nate; “grit is what you 
want, and them fellers has got it.” 

Hardly had we left camp when four deer 
bounded by and my blood tingled, while I 
could see that my companion’s finger itched 
on the trigger, and the only vent to his feel- 
ings was taken in thrashing the hound for 
yelping. 

After many disappointments we finally 
put the dogs on a fresh trail and in less than 
an hour we were informed by the yelping 
of the dogs that the game was treed or holed. 
We found a small bear, not over ninety 
pounds, in the top of an inclined cedar and 
I bagged it in one shot. We concluded to 
carry it home. After dressing it, leaving 
the skin on, we pulled it up from the ground 
by a piece of rope and moved on. 

While we were eating lunch we heard a 
shot a half mile away and on going to the 
spot found a big buck hanging on an im- 
provised rack. I felt badly to think that 
men would kill a deer at this season, but I 
have seen enough instances .o convince me 
that it is a common occurrence. 

Later we found a spot where a bear had 
laid down on the dry leaves beneath a thick 
cedar and a mile and a half beyond my 
skillful friend with the rifle made six or 
seven shots at a flying object which I could 
hardly see, and with the result that we had 
another bear added to our stock. There was 
a settler’s cabin at less than a mile and a 
half distance and Nate traded the meat to 
the settler for five pounds of pork, as our 
stock had run low. Taking the hide, which 
was a good one, we made for camp. 

On reaching camp we found that we had 
been hunting on Sunday. But then as Nate 
said, “The better the day tue better the 
deed.” We stayed in camp for several days 
more, hunting with variable success. It will 
make this tale too lengthy to recite all the 
adventures we had, so I will close by saying 
that we left camp with seven bear skins, five 
of which were in prime condiuon, and which 
more than paid for the expenses of the trip. 
Besides which I had an experience with 
Bruin which was very entertaining, and will 
long remain a pleasing memory of camp life 
in the woods. 
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Wood-thrush on nest in shade. Photographed 


B I R D 


By CRAIG 


It is not the purpose of this article to fur- 
nish a complete guide to photograpiy, but 
only to make 
work. 


a few suggestions for field 
One need not understand very much 
about photography in order to secure good 
photographs. 

The work may be divided into two parts. 
First, that of manipulating the camera and 
delivering the plate in the dark room for de- 
velopment, and second, that which begins 
with the undeveloped plate and ends with 
the finished photograph. While it is well to 
have the fullest possible understanding of 
the whole subject of photography, intimate 
knowledge of the second part of this work 
is not essential to the bird photographer. 

It is better for the beginner not to develop 
his own plates, but to have them developed 
by a photographer. 


est. 


In the end this is cheap- 
The important point for the beginner 
is to locate the cause of failure. Failure may 
be due to wrong exposure, to insufficient 
care in guarding the plate from light either 





by sunlight reflected from mirror. 
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before or after the exposure, or to a lack 
of knowledge of light intensity in the ever 
varying conditions under which bird photo 
graphs are taken—all of which pertains to 
the first division of the work. Failure may 
also result from a lack of knowledge in de- 
veloping the plate or in printing from it 
which pertains to the second division of the 
work. The cost of developing plates is but 
a trifle compared with the cost of the plates 
one will waste while endeavoring to learn 
whether his failure is due to wrong manipu- 
lation in the first or in the second part of 
the work. Whereas, if the exposed plates 
are delivered to the photographer for de- 
velopment until the beginner is master of 
the camera in the field, he will not only 
learn both parts of the work more inex- 
pensively but more quickly. The photog- 
rapher, meanwhile, wi. become his teache 
by pointing out the reasons of his failures 
when he does not secure good plates. 

For more exhaustive treatment the 
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reader is referred to books devoted to the 
subject. For my own work I have derived 
much help from Mr. A. R. Dugmore’s “Na- 
ture and the Camera,” and Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman's “Bird Studies with the Camera.” 

Under ordinary conditions good work 
may be done with a very inexpensive cam- 
era. But it is the extraordinary conditions 
which present the tests and reveal the fail- 
ures; and in bird photography extraordinary 
conditions of light and shade, rapidity of 
movement and difficulty of approach are of 
constant occurrence. It is most economical 
of money, time and patience to have a good 
camera. Any one of half a dozen makes 
willanswer. The features to be desired are, 
(1) length of focus, in order that the ob- 
ject, though photographed at some distance, 
may be of considerable size upon the plate. 
My work has been done with a combination 
rectographic lens, the front lens being 17- 
inch focus and the rear one of 12; but im- 
provements are being made almost every 
day for work in outdoor photography, and 
what is satisfactory to-day may not be so 
to-morrow. (2) A back focus; that is, a 
camera so arranged that in focusing the 
lens remains stationary and the ground 
glass is moved backward, instead of the 
ground glass remaining stationary, while the 
lens is moved forward, as in the front focus 


lens. The advantage of the back lens is 
that the distance between the object and the 
lens remains constant, so that with near 
objects the focus is more easily and quickly 
secured. (3) The reversible back; that is, 
a back which may be so changed as to place 
the plate either in horizontal or perpendicu- 
lar position. The advantage of this is ob- 
vious in photographing nests of woodpeckers 
or any birds which build in trees, where it 
is desirable to show a greater height than 
width, and also in photographing many ob- 
jects in nature, such as tall trees and flow- 
ers. (4) The swing-back; tuat is, a back 
so arranged that the ground glass may be 
tipped forward or backward. This enables 
one to obtain a sharper focus on any ob- 
ject, such as a bird’s nest, the parts of 
which are at unequal distances from the 
lens. The swing-back is not always under- 
stood, even by photographers. When the 
top of an object is farthest from the lens 
one’s first thought is to :~cline the top of 
the ground glass forward so as to equalize 
the distances between its top and the top 
of the object and its bottom and the bottom 
of the object. It must be inclined just the 
other way, because the lenses are so made 
that the object is thrown on the ground 
glass reversed. The measurments which it 
is desired to equalize are not from top of 








Eggs of phoebe under bridge. 











Eggs reflected to camera by mirror placed over nest. 
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ground glass to top of object and from bot- 
tom of glass to bottom of object, but from 
top of glass to bottom of object and from 
bottom of glass to top of object, the meas- 
urements crossing in the center like the 
letter “x.” (5) A good, substantial tripod, 
telescoped as many times as is consistent 
with stability. My own telescoped three 
times. It should have a rather broad top 
piece, so that the tops of the three legs 
are not brought too close together. It is 
also desirable, and often necessary to have 
extensions or stilts for the tripod legs to 
reach nests which are too high for the regu- 
lar tripod. These one may make himself. 
(6) Some clamp to fasten the camera to 





Nest and eggs of Bell’s greenlet 
showing limb tied down to 
secure photograph, 


limb or trunk. (7) About fifty feet of small 
rubber tubing and a large rubber bulb or 
a bicycle pump, with which the shutter may 
be operated at a distance. ‘he white tubeing 
is to be preferred to the red, as it is less 
elastic and does not give so much under 
the air pressure. (8) Some cloth camera 
cover of dark green or gray, or one of each, 


with which to make the camera less con- 
spicuous among leaves or near bark when 
waiting for old birds to return to the nest. 
(9) A white cloth about one and one-half 
yards square for sunshade. (10) A mirror 
8 by ten or even larger, to reflect light into 
dark places, and a pocket mirror with which 
to regulate exposure and diaphragm scales 
from behind. (11) Some use green tents or 
hollow enclosures made and painted to re- 
semble trunks of trees. (12) When going 
for an extended trip it is necessary to have 
sonie means by which the plate-holders may 
be filled. As convenient and simple a device 
as any is a bag of light-proof cloth, with a 
sleeve attached to each of two corners. 
Into these sleeves the arms are run and 
then their upper edges are securely tied 
about the arms or fastened with rubber 
bands so as to exclude all light. The arms 
should be made large enough to admit plate 
boxes and holders. 

The best size of camera for field work is 
doubtless the 4 by 5. All my work has been 
done with a 5 by 7, though for the most part 
I have used 4 by 5 plates, having my holders 
supplied with 4 by 5 fittings. My experience 
has been that the occasions on which one 
desires to use 5 by 7 plates are so seldom 
that he is not paid for carrying the extra size 
and weight. 

For all kinds of work in the field, rapid 
plates will be found most desirable. On ac- 
count of the necessity of quick exposures 
in shady places or on windy days, they are 
often the only ones that can be used. 

It is important that the beginner always 
use the same make and number of plate. 
Different makes will vary in speed and in 
other qualities, as will also different num- 
bers of the same make. It is only with much 
experience that one is able to adjust plates 
of different qualities to the ever-varying con- 
ditions. This lesson one is apt to learn 
by much disappointment. In my early expe- 
rience, after a very hard and what I had 
thought a very successful day’s work in the 
field, I returned only to find that on account 
of having slow plates every one was hope- 
lessly under-exposed. Hoping to recover 
some of the lost pictures I went the next day 
with very rapid plates, but what was my 
disappointment, when they were developed, 
to find them over-exposed, 
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A very frequent cause of failure arises 
from neglecting one of the half dozen things 
which precede and follow the exposure of 
the plate. One will forget to close the shut- 
ter after focusing, or to adjust the dia- 
phragm, or to draw the slide, or to reverse 
the slide after exposure. The best way to 
overcome such neglect or mistake is to have 
some regular order and follow it every time. 
In this way a habit is formed which reduces 
mistakes to the minimum. I use the follow- 
ing order: (1) Focus with full open dia- 
phragm; (2) adjust swing-back: (3) close 


(Concluded in 





Sunset on Lake Mendota, Madison, Wisconsin, 


shutter; (4) adjust diaphragm; (5) insert 
holder; (6) draw slide; (7) press bulb; (8) 
insert slide reversed; (9) open diaphragm to 
be ready to focus on the next object; (10) 
straighten swing-back to its normal posi- 
tion. ‘ 

It will also be found best for the begin- 
ner to adjust the diaphragm by scale num- 
ber, and in all time exposures to regulate 
by the watch. Unless one does so he will 
find that in exciting moments, in which 
pictures are often taken, a second seems 
almost an age. 


next number.) 
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On the Trail. 


Echoes On the Trail. 


I've just been in the eastern states—they do not suit my taste 
The land is ranched in patches small, no pines or barren waste 
I heard a burro sing his song: his voice was weak and frail 

It did not have that old-time ring and echo on the trail 


And one time when I went to bed I stepped up so and so, 

But could not sleep one blessed wink, just heard those roosters crow. 
Twas then I thought of other camps made without board or nail, 
Out where the coyote’s opening note would echo on the trail 


I saw a bird in gilded cage, imprisoned by a lock, 

But never saw a chipmunk in the sunshine on a rock 
1 also missed the crystal streams that dash from hill to dale, , 
And never heard their silvery sounds that echo on the trail. 





They said their big red thoroughbreds were just as fine as silk. 
But then I knew they never tasted mountain bovine'’s milk; 
Their horses lived in painted barns and water from a pail— 

My cayuse lives where waters fall and echo on the trail. ' 


They told me all about their ponds and tadpoles swimming ‘round; 
I thought of limpid waters where that great big trout was found; 
And when he landed high and dry—now, should I tell this tale 
Twould smash all other records here and echo on the trail. 


I love to be where waters murmur music all day long, 

Where every bud and blossom adds a chorus to the song. 

I've come back to the mountains where the winds and pine trees wail, 
Where everything in nature leaves an echo on the trail. 


I've lived here in these grand old hills and camped in winter's snow, 
Contented nowhere else on earth, no matter where I go; 
And should I ever travel where the summers never fail, 


1 think I'll hear from memory an echo on the trail. 
FRANK WHITE. 
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A COLORADO 


By DAVID 


The invasion of Rio Blanco county, Colo- 
rado, last fall by eight Denverites occa- 
sioned no particular surprise among the resi- 
dents of that section, and, as far as I could 
learn, no great amount of alarm among the 
black-eyed denizens. We were all after a 


month’s vacation and incidentally some. 


sport with the deer and trout. Our party 
included Paul Steuck, Herman Rauchfuss, 
Jack Culliton, Herman Arvere, Charlie Nat- 
ler, Henry Muldeen, Robert Hughes and the 
writer. 

We left Denver on September 12th and 
on the 13th were met by Eddie Doke at 
Rifle, who had two teams and a saddle 
horse with which we were conveyed over 
to the White river, via Mud Springs. We 
reached Mud Springs the evening of the 
16th and the next morning at 8 started 
down the hill to the White river. We had 
hardly traveled a mile when Doke pointed 
out a fresh bear track by the _ roadside. 
Rauchfuss and Culliton volunteered to go 
after Mr. Bruin, and meet us where we 
crossed the White. 

We camped at an inviting spot on the 
White river at 3 p. m., and at 5 Rauchfuss 
and Culliton came in with nothing more 
tangible than a good slice of bear-hunting 
experience. The morning of the 17th we 
started up the White, passing through Bu- 
ford—only a farm house used as a postoffice. 
At 2:30 p. m. we reached the mouth of Lost 
Creek, our wagon-going destination, after 
three days of as hard traveling as I have 
ever experienced, due to the heavy rains 
which had in some places completely washed 
out the roads, and in others even bridges. 
After pitching camp here—which is the end 
of the wagon road—a couple of the boys 
went out and brought in a two-point buck, 
whose meat was highly relished, being the 
first camp meat. 

Before starting to hunt on the morning 
of the 18th we decided that two of us would 
remain in camp for a day at a time, each 
day the shift being changed. Hughes and 
I took the first turn. On the return to camp 
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DEER HUNT 


WALLACE 


that evening several of the boys reported 
having seen deer, but none of the proper sex 
large enough to satisfy them. 

On the 19th Culliton and I decided to hunt 
north of camp. We followed Lost creek for 
a couple of miles and then took its left hand 
branch for a half mile or so. Here we saw 
three does, the first live deer I had seen on 
the trip. We hunted carefully up this creek, 
Culliton going up on the ridge. I soon saw 
a four-point buck running up the bank of 
the stream. He was headed for a clearing, 
so, planting myself firmly, I stood and wait- 
ed. As he went through the open I shot, but 
struck a little back, hitting him in the 
paunch. I fired six times before I brought 
him down. Soon Culliton came on the scene, 
attracted by my firing. We dressed and 
hung him up in the shade and departed 
for camp, which we reached at 5 p. m., hav- 
ing seen twelve deer during the day. 

Mine was the only deer killed that day. 
The other boys had seen plenty, but they 
were either of the wrong sex or else car- 
ried two small sets of antlers. The next 
morning Doke, Hughes and I went after my 
deer with the pack horses. It being Sunday, 
the boys stayed close to camp, some going 
fishing, others experimenting on their favor- 
ite culinary dishes, and others indulging in 
the common camp abandon which a day of 
rest in the hills affords. 

On Monday, the 21st, Hughes, Rauchfuss, 
Steuck, Muldeen and Doke took the horses 
and packed into Lost Park, pitching camp 
on one of its slopes about a mile above 
where I killed my deer. On coming to per- 
manent camp the third day, Hughes and 
Muldeen produced two fine bucks which they 
had killed, and reported that Steuck and 
Rauchfuss were living on liver and bacon, 
all other food being exhausted. Doke and 
I carried provisions to them and received 
the news that they had seen many bucks, 
but none large enough to suit them. Rauch- 
fuss had had bad luck with his rifle, first 
getting a shell stuck and then breaking the 
firing pin. When we arrived at their camp 
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The Game and Hunters in Front of Paul Steuck’s 


the deer seemed to be getting scarcer every 
day. 

On the 25th Culliton brought in a fine 
buck, as also did Nattler. Herman Arvere 
brought in a nice three-point buck on the 
26th. At this date we had all secured our 
deer but Rauchfuss and Steuck. It looked 
dubious about their getting them in the time 
allowed (by the 30th), as many hunters 
were leaving—some with their game, and 
some without. 

On the 27th Hughes, Culliton, Arvere, 
Doke and I started for Marvine Lakes, 
about twelve miles from camp. We left 
camp at 8 a. m. and reached the upper lake 
at 2 p.m. These lakes are situated between 
great bluffs at about 10,000 feet elevation. 
Their water is very clear and the fishing in 
both lakes was found to be remarkably 
good. The fish we caught (mostly eastern 
brook and rainbow) ran from ten to thir- 
teen inches in length. The next morning 
(after passing a rainy night) we fished again 
with excellent luck, and at 3 p. m. started 
for permanent camp. The hills at this sea- 
son were beautiful, showing the variegated 
colors and having heavy cover We reached 
camp ‘about 7 p. m., where we found the 
larder comparatively empty. The next morn- 
ing, however, Doke and I struck a good 
Samaritan who sold us bread, cornmeal, 
coffee, sugar and butter, and we returned 
to camp and made all happy. 

We found that Rauchfuss and Steuck had 
each secured their buck in our absence, so 


Gun Store, Denver 


on the morning of the 30th we pulled stakes 
and started for home. We returned via 
Meeker, reaching Rifle on the evening of 
the second day from camp. Here we met 
a game warden (the fourth since being out), 
who, on looking at our game, was satisfied 
we had not violated the law. Hunters at 
Rifle informed us we were the most suc- 
cessful party coming through there during 
the season, as we each had a deer—the 
law’s allowance. The express agent in- 
formed us we had the largest bucks weighed 
by him. Some members of our party, who 
were old hunters, remarked that they had 
never before seen the wardens so alert, 
which probably accounts for our not having 
seen a wounded animal on our trip or a dead 
doe or fawn. It convinced us of one thing 
—that although our present law may keep 
out a few non-resident hunters, it pre- 
serves and protects the game. 

We left Rifle by train at 9 p. m. of the 
day of our arrival there, and reached Den- 
ver about noon the following day. We re- 
turned to the city and our homes a hearty, 
strong and satisfied lot, well fitted to begin 
anew the battle of life. Personally I gained 
twenty-four pounds while out and I know 
the others did almost as well as this. I 
enjoyed every minute from the time we 
prepared to go until we returned to Denver. 
You who are worn out from over-work, 
make up your mind to go deer hunting next 
fall and you will be surprised at the results. 
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CHAPTER 


By iss Fr. 


“What are they?” said the Child, pointing 
upwards, her rosy lips parted, her blue eyes 
opened wide. It was a clear, bright, beau- 
tiful day and they were sitting on the river 
bank, the water lapping gently at their feét, 
the birds flitting and singing in the branches 
overhead. 

The woman looking saw two great plume- 
like clouds stretching far across the heav- 
ens, their delicate tracery contrasting so 
vividly with the deep, bright blue of the sky 
that it was no wonder tuey attracted the 
child’s notice. 


Said the woman: “Those clouds are 
formed of minute particles of ice.” 
“Ice is heavy,” the child said. “It would 


fall on us.” 

“That ice is in small particles, and so high 
above us, from ten to fifteen miles, and kept 
there by lower and thicker clouds which 
prevent it from falling on us and crushing 
or freezing us. 
in 


Those people who have risen 
balloons to the regions of the highest 
clouds tell us that they are composed of a 
very great number of needles of ice, 
small that you can scarcely see them.” 
“How big are they?” she asked. 
“Although they show themselves to us in 
light, feathery masses like streaks of enamel 
on the bright, blue sky, their breadth is said 
to be enormous and they contain a very 
great quantity of crystallized water.” 
“Why do they shine so?” pursued the child. 
The man made answer: “Do you see just 
around that bend in the river how the water 
is rippling and dancing in the sunlight? 
Well the sun shining on that ice causes it 
to shimmer and glisten just as the water 
does now, just as you may see the particles 
of frost on a clear, bright winter morning 
glisten in the sun.” 


so 
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CLOUDS. 


THRASHER 


“I know; sometimes I have to shut my 
eyes or put my hands over them because it 
hurts them. O see, see, the leaves are turn- 
ing wrong side out,” and she clapped her 
hands in glee. 

“Yes, there is moisture in the air when 
they do that,” and he plucked a leaf from a 
large poplar tree that was near them. This 
man and woman were very fond of wander- 
ing through fields and woods, and taking 
little excursions on the river. They believed 
that close contact with Nature brought one 
closer to Nature’s God. They knew that the 
same Hand which created the sun and the 
moon and the immensities of space formed 
also the tiny dew drops, sparkling like a rain- 
bow in the morning sunlight, and they be- 
lieved in training their child to see beauty 
in all God’s works. 

Holding the leaf out to the child, the man 
continued: “Look, the upper side of this 
leaf is dark and glossy; not the under 
side. It is paler in color and quite rough. 
Look closely; do you see a great number of 
little ridges crossing in different directions? 
Those are veins which take in moisture, for 
a tree lives by the food which it takes in by 
its leaves as well as what the roots absorb. 
But there is a difference. The leaves absorb 
what is beneficial in the air, the roots—if 
you do not water your plants for a while, 
what happens?” 

“O,” said the child, “they die, like my 
pretty pansy did, when I forgot to water it.” 

“Yes. It starved to death.” 

“Starved for a drink.” 
funny.” 

“Yes, the pansy needed the water to turn 
into liquid form that portion of the soil which 
would nourish it. The roots of the pansy 
are very fine and small, they act as suckers 
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and draw from the soil just that portion of 
it which would cause the pansy to grow, and 
bear its beautiful velvety blossoms.” 

“These trees are thirsty now, for the day 
has been warm. They feel the moisture in 
the air and are turning the under side of 
the leaves outward so that the 
draw in the moisture.” 

The child nodded her head 
said: 


cells may 


wisely and 
“Why do the leaves have the glossy 
side up?” 

“The leaves have a smooth surface above 
so that all the dust and dirt which fall upon 
them will slide off. The under side is rough 
because of a number of minute hairs: this 
down, as it looks like, would hold the dust 
and the little cells, which are so many 
mouths, would be choked. 

Again the little head was nodded and put- 
ting up her hands to push back the ecluster- 
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ing curls which the wind had blown over her 
face, she exclaimed: “O, see, my pretty 
white clouds are all gone, and there are 
black ones where they were.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, “your pretty white 
clouds have changed into those dark ones; 
another time I will tell you how it was done. 
At present, I think we had better cease talk- 
ing and row for home if we do not wish to 
get wet.” 

A fresh breeze had sprung up, and holding 
the child’s coat towards her, she said: “It 
is turning cold; you had better have your 
coat on.” 

“No.” was the answer. “This is not a 
wind, it’s a breeze.” 

“What is the difference?” the man asked. 

The child replied: “A wind is cold; a 
breeze is warm—it plays with you,” and she 
caressed the face of the woman. 


next month.) 














Wild Animals 


By A. P. 


The West has been settled within fifty 
years, yet the result of that settiement has 
been the extermination of some species of 
our wild animals and the threatened 
of others. It seems rather strange, then, to 
think of the ancient lands, where a con- 
stant civilization and heavy population has 
been in existence for 4,000 years, as still 
the haunt of wild beasts. _The explanation 
is that the people for the most part have 
nothing to slay them with. So far as I know 
there are no laws in Syria and Egypt 
tecting the wild game. 


loss 


pro- 


It is usual to associate the wild boar’s 
head with the Christmas ce.ebrations of old 
Saxons—but the dish is not extinct. It is 
Christmas day at Jaffa on the Palestine 
coast; a warm, luxurious day. The vyways 
of the town are fragrant with oleandr and 
orange. And the sweet Jaffa oranges flare 
in great clumps of color through all the 
orchards. Christmas dinner is to be served 
at “Hotel Jerusalem” after the English fash- 
ion for the English and American guests. 
That does not prevent a French soup to the 
fore, however. But the dish of the night is 
a wild boar’s heax, garnished. It was taken 
in the marshes down the coast. And din- 
ner ended in honor o. america with mince 
pie; little individual pies built after the de- 
sign of English meat pies. The next day up 
in the meat bazar we found the carcass of 
another boar, heavy shouldered, and with 
red-brown bristles. And a week later, down 
on the Dead Sea marshes we found the run- 
ways of the hogs, but had no time fora 
hunt. We had the flesh on the table with 
domestic pork, and in flavor found the wild 
the more desirable of the two. 

Sometimes one who has known our West 
grows homesick for old sights and sounds 
when something recalls them. I did, when 
I heard the singing of the jackals; they are 
twin brothers to our coyotes, and the song 
is the same. One evening, as we rode into 
Nabulus, I noticed them slinking along the 
mountain foot, and up rather close to the 
walls of the city. They drew away when- 
ever we approached. As we ate supper in 
the Greek monastery there came occasional- 
ly the long evening call. And in the morn- 


in Ancient 


Lands. 
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ing, when the gun was fired that called the 
moslems to wake and eat, might 
their sacred fast at daybreak, that 
gun was answered by a full chorus from the 
jackals such as I had not heard since leav- 
ing the mountains of Colorado. 
the day we would see them ‘loping along 
the ridges looking back over their shoulders 
in the same their 
do. 

There is an old fox yarn, sometimes told 
with variations, concerning Sampson and 
his tying things to foxes’ tails. One would 
expect that after that adventure the species 
would be tailless, the appendix having been 
burnt off; 
wheat 


so they 
begin 


Through 


way American brothers 


but foxes still run through the 
fields, and carry their tails behind 
We were sauntering about the Ra- 
messeum at Luxor, upper Egypt, when a lit- 
tle pack of natives came howling down upon 
us, and we feared a massacre. But the mob 
stopped around a pile of broken statues, and 
one of the blacks hauled therefrom a fox 
by the tail and held it up by the same while 
I made a photograph, which was “broad” in 
effect, owing to a more rapid circular mo- 
tion in the fox than I had allowed for in 
shutter speed. 

It may be of interest to recall that on 
to the south of Egypt there has been re- 
discovered within the last three years a wild 
animal unknown to the modern world, the 
okapi, that we now know to have been the 
type from which one of the Egyptian gods 
was modeled and which was common in an- 
cient Africa. 

But the rarest sight of all to a lover of 
wild things is the gazelle. We were riding 
out one morning, not over an hour donkey- 
back from Jerusalem, when a little cloud 
skimming along a distant skyline resolved 
itself into a band of a half dozen gazelles. 
A half hour later we came over a crest full 
onto another bunch, feeding. And they are 
to-day the same graceful, beautiful, winged 
things that the ancient Persian sufiis sang 
them. 

These are a few of the 
have 


them. 


creatures that 
lived among men for thousands of 
years, and yet lived their own wild life, 
eluding men and escaping their slaughter. 








M O U N T A 


By a. H,. 


Who that has stood 
shadows and gazed 
reaches, or looked down 
snow-crowned heights 
depths below, has not been stricken dumb 
with awe and wonder. He who looks upon 
the mountains is in the presence of the In- 
finite. Their snowy crests pierce the sky, 
and the phantoms of the air are their com- 
panions. The winds moan and circle and 
contend about them, but the voices of the 
winds are weird; they are not of earth. 
Theirs is the plaintive music of sea shells 
strange, far-off whisperings that seem to 
come from other worlds, and which tell no 
tale that mortal can understand. 

The solitude of the mountains is 
their chief characteristics; it must be ex- 
perienced to be understood. All around you 
a sea of granite, vast, undulating, infinite, 
as restless under the play of light and shad- 
ow as a field of grain tossing to and fro in 
a summer breeze; golden sunlight here, 
shadows there and deep gloom beyond, ever 
shifting and changing, never still. Over 
your head the sky, and over all solitude! 
Endeavor to imagine yourself on some lonely 
point of rock rising like a shaft, bare, for- 
bidding and gloomy, in mid-ocean, and you 
will have some idea of the solitude which 
envelopes the mountains. But with this dif 
ference—the former is oppressive, awful 
terrifying, while the latter is subduing, mys 
tifying, yet entrancing. The solitude of the 
mountains refreshes the soul as the dews of 
heaven the flowers. It is one of their great- 
charms. The sea has its tragedies—so 
also have the mountains, but, like the sea, 
they tell no tales. The great waves of gran 
ite roll on higher, ever higher, until they 
touch the skies, but utter no sound; they 
are silent. For countless centuries they 
have stood grim sentinels of time and ete! 
nity, hiding their secrets in their granite 
bosoms. Thetempests, with their lightnings 
and rain, and fierce, irresistible winds, the 
avalanche, the earthquake; in short, all the 
terrific forces of nature have from time im- 
memorial waged desperate battle against 
them, but in vain, for these eternal monu- 
ments of stone stand grim and formidable 
as before. They constitute the favorite bat 
tie-ground of those mystic, unseen forces of 
the earth and air, and their existence has 
ever been one long tragedy 

Under such conditions it is not to be won- 
dered at that they leave a lasting impression 
on the human mind. Whether gathering the 
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native wild flowers which bloom in bewild- 
ering profusion at their feet and far up their 
sides, or scaling their flinty steeps, or bat- 
tling with the tempests that rage on their 
snow-crowned crests, man is ever forced to 
admit that they are his masters. The mind 
is in the presence of the Infinite. But it is 
at night, when the heavens with their myriad 
points of light spread themselves like a jew- 
eled blanket over the mysterious sea of 
hills, that one is most impressed with the 
sublimity of the scene. At night the ele- 
ments, exhausted with the day’s battle, stack 
their arms and bivouac in the silent corri- 
dors of space, and the mountains slumber. 
The unearthly quiet of the tomb rests over 
them, unbroken save by the whispering 
voices of the trees and the music of the 
streams that rush down their sides and 
wind serpent-like at their feet. It is at 
night, when the far-away twinkling planets 
send their shafts of silvery light deep down 
into the very heart of the mountains, that 
their mysticism and beauty are most ap- 
parent; as you look into their depths you 
seem to see strange, fantastic forms moving 
silently to and fro amongst the rocks and 
trees. Now chey stand forth in the weird 
light of the night anu beckon to you with 
long, shadowy arms, and again, they are 
lost to sight in the impenetrable gloom of 
a cavern. In and out they flit, appearing 
and disappearing like elfin spirits from other 
worlds. Presently the mists roll slowly 
down from the heights above and hide them 
from view; a long, low moan like the wailing 
of a lost soul comes up through the vapory 
sea, and circling higher and higher, dies 
away amongst the distant granite spires, and 
all is silent. The stars linger to the west 
dropping down in solemn procession behind 
the heads of those sleeping giants and disap- 
pear. And then out of the mystic realms of 
the East the Goddess of Night arises and 
sends wave upon wa of silvery liquid light 
shimmering and trembling and dancing over 
the hills and into the valleys. The moun 
tains, which before were shrouded in somber 
shadow, are now an amber sea of fire, their 
loftiest peaks rising above the surface like 
pillars of precious stones—jeweled isles of 
an enchanted sea. 

Such are the mountains. Unconquered 
since the beginning of time, they are un- 
conquerable still. Man will continue to dare 
the dangers of their heights and depths, but 
in doing so he will never subdue them or 
fathom their mysteries. 








